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A returned exile sees our faults—and our virtues—and 
feels the future is safe in the hands of Young Ireland 


Are We Irish Too Smug? 


MICHAEL P. O’CONNOR 


HAVE been sorting out my first 
| sanqumtiie as an exile—almost a 

foreigner—returning to my native 
land for good after spending twenty 
years abroad. 

Certain of those impressions hit 
me between the eyes within a few 
days of landing. The first, the most 
powerful, was that Ireland was the 
only Country, of all I have visited in 
recent years, where I do not get the 
feeling of having a volcano boiling 
under my feet, and in that sense my 
return has been something more to 
me than a mere home-coming. 

I find it difficult to account for 
this, especially when I remember the 
turbulent days before I left it to go 
abroad. Perhaps it is due in part to 
Ireland’s comparative immunity from 
the malignant red rash of com- 
munism. 


But it goes deeper than that. It 
may be because I have come home to 
a certain serenity, symbolised by the 
restful plains and the quiet hills 
which I am now seeing again, with 
a new and contented eye. 


OOKING at Ireland as my friend, I 
cannot help seeing its faults as 
well as its virtues. 

One fault is that we are somewhat 
smug and self-righteous in our atti- 
tude to people of other countries and 
creeds, although our way of living 
has nothing exceptional to boast 
about. 

Another, paradoxically, is that we 
are a little self-consciously and un- 
easily aggressive in the matter of our 
comparatively new-found indepen- 
dence. Our politicians hurl jingoistic 
abuse across a partitioning boundary 
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War's it matter whether a man’s born under turrets or 
under a thatch? It’s the man with the gay heart that 
rides the waters an’ the winds; who shakes life be the 
hand when life looks fair, an’ shakes her be the shoulder 
when she knows a frown. 
—SEAN O’Caszy, The Bishop’s Bonfire. 





which can ultimately be dissolved 
only by good will. 

Yet another—if it can be called a 
fault—is an almost complete lack of 
realisation of the inevitability of Ire- 
land being directly involved, willy- 
nilly, in the next great world struggle. 

In times of peace we are a small, 
unimportant, half-forgotten nation. 
But in a future world war our 
strategic position will, as I see it, 
make it a military necessity for some 
big Power to walk in and take Ire- 
land over; and no amount of at- 
tempted bargaining, diplomatic in- 
dignation, flag-waving, or guerilla 
warfare will avail. 

Although hundreds of thousands 
of our sons have fought in foreign 
wars, the great bulk of our people 
have not the slightest conception of 
this danger or of what a modern, 
total, brutal war means for civilians 
as well as soldiers. 


N my later years abroad I often told 

myself that, having seen something 
of the rough side of two major wars, 
I could safely count on sitting out 
the next one in Ireland. But I am 
far from sure now. 

There are minor hard things I find 
it difficult not to notice, such as the 
careless speed of motor traffic, the 
savage bad manners of most motorists 
(many of whom may be models of 
courtesy when not behind the wheel), 


and the lenient treatment of drunken 
drivers. 

Another—not so minor—is emigra- 
tion, which seems to be merely an 
extension of the modern world-wide 
flight to the cities which has already 
made Dublin swell dropsically. 

I suppose the cinema and the 
radio, with their insidious suggestion 
that faraway fields are greenest, partly 
account for the drain; but perhaps 
lack of amenities and a low marriage- 
rate in rural Ireland are mainly to 
blame. 

I wish it were possible to convince 
our young people in the country 
that when they emigrate, or rush to 
the city, they are chasing shadows. 
But youth, with its sense of adven- 
ture, will always insist on learning 
the hard way. 


[ Have found many of the other 

things, little things, pleasant gol- 
den straws that show me the way my 
native Irish wind blows. 

I remember how proud I felt 
when, a few days after I got home, 
I was identified in Dublin as a native 
by being asked the way by a foreign 
visitor and was able to guide him 
correctly. Only an exile feels to the 
full the pleasant thrill of such a trifle. 

I think what has impressed me 
most is the younger type of Irish- 
man, those in their twenties. I have 
summed them up as keen, well-in- 
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formed, straightforward, and good 
company. 

They are mostly teetotallers or 
very moderate drinkers, and the 
habit of pub-crawling—so much the 
fashion when I was their age—seems 
to have happily fallen into disrepute 
or been left to their elders. 

I have no reason to think that 
those I have met are other than typi- 
cal of their contemporaries, which 
bodes well for the future of the 
country. 

So if I hear any of my contempo- 
raries groaning about young people 
not being as fine and manly as in 
our young days, and I-don’t-know- 
what-the-country-is-coming-to-at - all, 
I shall cheerfully and flatly contradict 
them, 


MY family and I have settled down 
with one foot in Dublin and the 
other in the country, getting the 
benefits of both. I can perch hap- 
pily on a hillside and watch the sea 
and the enduring hills, or sit in a 
quiet pub listening to the talk of 
such as Brinsley Macnamara and 
Sigerson Clifford and of others 
infected with cacoéthes scribendi. 
When my mind strays back, now 


and then, to the locust years of exile, 
its wandering is usually halted for a 
moment by some apparently trifling 
detail of beauty that flashes out from 
memory like a gleam from a winking 
lighthouse on a dark night: an 
awakening to dawn, with the hollow 
echo of the monkeys’ call from the 
jungle below being answered by a 
cautious twitter from a bird near by; 
or the look in the eyes of an old 
Malay widow whose only son has 
been dragged back from the edge of 
the valley of the shadow; or a night 
on a ship in the China Sea, with a 
cool wind blowing off-shore and an 
incredible ceiling of stars, crossed by 
a highway paved with star-dust, 
stretching wide overhead. 

It is a sunny autumn afternoon, 
and I know of a road not very far 
away where the trees nearly meet 
overhead and there is a thick brown 
carpet of leaves at each side. As I 
go along that shady road with my 
wife, I joyfully swish my feet through 
the prone golden autumn harvest of 
leaves, as I used to do when a boy. 
And I don’t care who is looking; 
they can call it second childhood, if 
they like. 

I am home, to stay. 


CWhTO 


Of Mice and Women 


“ COME along and have a game of poker to-night,” said 


ohn. 
“TI will,” said Ned, “if Mary doesn’t mind.” 
“If Mary doesn’t mind!” scoffed fJohn. “What are you 


—a man or a mouse ?” 


“ A man,” replied Ned. “ Mary’s afraid of a mouse.” 


“ Over,” said the Hollywood bride as her new husband 
carried her across the threshold of her new home, “ this 
house looks so familiar. Are you sure we haven’t been mage 


ried before? ” 








“ It’s not cricket, old man” 


Why I Like the English 


MANUS 


HAT I like about the English is 
that they are English. It’s a 
proud thing for them to be, 
even if they know it, and even if the 
best of their poets and writers, and 
some of the worst of their jingo 
scribblers, have said so, loudly. 
They maintain an identity. Some 
foreigners think that they maintain it 
to the point of eccentricity. Some 
foreigners are even annoyed and 
irritated by the usual expressions of 
that identity—by, for instance, the 
lordly way in which ar Englishman 
can patronise a foreigner’s attempt to 
play cricket. But the identity is there, 
and I like it. It is of a nationality as 
distinct and as creative as any on the 
earth. 


BELLoc maintained that Patriotism is 

the Religion of the English. Now, 
Patriotism may be a dangerous virtue 
when it is exalted to the level of 
being a religion, for then a people 
leaves itself open to becoming a state- 
worshipping nation. ‘But Patriotism, 
despite abuse of it, is a virtue, and 
we, the Irish, should be the first to 
salute it—within the qualifying con- 
text of other virtues. 

I think the English do try to keep 
Patriotism within some qualifying 
context. Patriotism may be a religion 
with them; Belloc may be right; but 


O’NEILL 


they are not fanatics in the religion 
Belloc believed them to possess. 

England may come first. It may 
take foreigners—like ourselves—a 
long time, and a lot of argument and 
fighting to demonstrate that there 
are really other nations on the face 
of the earth. 

The English may infuriate 
when they really wish to flatter us, 
by insisting that we are English or 
like the English. Bur finally, after the 
smoke of battle and noise of argu- 
ment has died down, they do agree 
that there are other rations. 

Are they so wrong in their “ first- 
ness ”? Have we not similar feelings 
about Ireland? And why shouldn't 
we? 


NEXT, what I like about the English 

are such considerable virtues as 
patience, fortitude, honesty, respect 
for truth, courage, and that vague 
mixture of virtues called “a sense of 
decency ”, 

That “sense of decency” baffles 
some foreigners, for it’s not “honour” 
or amour propre or self-respect or 
civilita or ... Well, we know what 
it is because we have learned some- 
thing of the English mind. 

I should be the first to agree with 
any foreigner who declares that often 
this sense of decency seems to be 
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bluntly contradicted by the cheerful 
ruthlessness displayed by the English 
in times of war and political stress. 
A kindly people can be most cruel. 

Nevertheless, the sense of decency 
is there: strong, influential, hardly 
taught to the young, but absorbed by 
them, and coming out of Blimpish 
mouths in that mystifying phrase: 
“Tt’s not cricket, old man.” 


AS for the other virtues, patience, 
fortitude, courage, honesty and 
respect for the truth, only the most 
blinded of critics will deny those 
virtues to the domestic English. 
Their patience in effort is prodi- 
gious; their fortitude was proved in 
the bombing raids of the last war; 
they have never lacked courage; their 
honesty in trade is something that 
businessmen take for granted; and 
their respect for truth is one of the 
virtues they carry too far—to the 
point of not seeing a joke. 
Christianity went deeply into the 
hearts of the English. Even after 
centuries of loss of the Faith, of 
dwindling church-going and fading 
belief, Christian virtues remain 
Strong, comforting and even active, 


like the heat of a long-set summer 
sun felt in the stones of an ancient 
wall. 

Again, I like the English for their 
devotion to the idea of freedom of 
speech. We haven’t much feeling for 
the idea in Ireland. Our first barbaric 
impulse is to shut the mouth of any 
man or woman who says anything 
that might offend even the craziest of 
our inhibitions or tribal customs, 


WE tend more to hush, suppress, ban 

and ostracise, Often we are anti- 
something before we know what it is, 
simply because we know who. Hence 
most newspaper controversies, and 
indeed a good deal of journalism, is 
a clash of sticks in the hands of 
bully-boys. 

But the English do believe in this 
freedom. Of course they can go too 
far; they can let themselves in for 
crankiness and lunacy. But before we 
condemn them for unwisdom we 
should be sure that we believe in 
some freedom of speech. And, more- 
over, we should decide whether in 
many cases a little licence may not be 
better than the crushing tons of 
suppression. 


ER 
3s 


Airs and Graces 


EMERGING from a New York club, a famous Irishman 
beheld a perfect Manhattan afternoon. He took a long 
breath and cast his eyes over the deep blue that hovers 


over Rockefeller Center. 


“ This,” he said, “is too sublime for human eyes. As 
they say in Ireland: ‘A grand day for a funeral. Fust 


enough air to stir the plumes on the hearse’. 


>” 


MAN who blows his own trumpet never gets into a good 


orchestra. 
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William T. Cosgrave 


The Silent Statesman 





credit for the evolution of a 

socicty which is conservative yet 
“libera.” in its constitution, it is 
William Coscrave. 

The historian will have to take 
account of him, not merely because 
he was the President of the Execu- 
tive Council from 1922 to 1932, but 
also because he, more than any other 
of his colleagues, impressed in un- 
obtrusive fashion the traditional 
pattern of the old upon the new 
Ireland at its most critical turning- 
point. 


I: any man can claim outstanding 


No book has been written about 


Cosgrave. O’Higgins and de Valera. 


have had their hagiographers and 
their critics; and the younger genera- 
tion is now hardly aware of the réle 
played by Cosgrave in modern Irish 
history. 


E Irish tradition has been in- 

fluenced by ingredients deriving 
from Protestantism and Catholicism, 
republicanism and monarchism; its 
society was rural, and is rapidly be- 
coming industrial. Its Constitutions 
have been avowedly based on 
American and French precedents; its 
conventions and its laws derive 
largely from Britain. 

Ireland has an affectionate memory 
for the past, symbolised in particular 
by the movement for the revival of 
Irish, yet at the same time everyone 
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either speaks or wishes to speak 
English. 

It was Cosgrave’s achievement 
that, right at the very beginning, he 
understood the mixed nature of Irish 
society, and appreciated the role 
played in its evolution by Irishmen 
of different racial origins and 
possessing varied religious and in- 
tellectual convictions. To set the ship 
in motion, it was necessary to achieve 
reconciliation. 


E became President of the new 
Executive Council at the most dis- 
heartening moment ‘of recent Irish 
history. He had not foreseen that he 
would ever have to assume the 
highest responsibility. 
He did not seek for a power 
which was thrust upon him, but he 
lived up to it in the big moments 
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development of those days. 








© definitive history of the early years of the first administration 

of the State has, as yet, been written, although a number of 
authors, usually partisan, have tried their hands. 

All the writers on the period from 1916 to 1921, and later, have 
tended to regard their subject primarily from the political angle, and 
have failed to understand what was perhaps the most important 


It was not so much around the political revolution that the life 
of the majority of the people revolved ; far more significant for them 
was the nature of the new Administration which was shaping the 
day-to-day forms of an emerging society. 








and could safely say, when he was 
ejected from office in 1932, that 
a fair start had been given to the 
mechanism of self-government. 


HE was a devout Catholic, but 

esteemed the services which the 
Protestants could give to the country; 
he early showed both his courage 
and his judgment in relation to the 
distinguished composition of the first 
Senate, which he virtually selected 
himself. . 

He won the trust of that important 
minority not merely because he kept 
his word in relation to the Treaty, 
but also because they felt he would 
keep it as long as he was in charge 
of affairs. 

He had several tussles with Sir 
James Craig, whose policies con- 
sututed so great an embarrassment 
to Mr. Cosgrave’s Government at a 
time when it had to keep its eyes 
carefully on the republican Opposi- 
tion. It is known that both men came 
to entertain high regard for each 
other. 

Some who knew the two leaders 
personally felt that the personal rela- 
tionship established between them 
was one which, if developed, would 


have had important consequences in 
relation to the ending of partition. 
Sir James Craig is said to have 
expressed himself on the final future 
of Ireland in terms very different 
from those frequently employed in 
the Orange lodges. If this be so, Mr. 
Cosgrave, as usual, has observed 
loyal and complete discretion on this 
point. 


ERE were men who were more 

brilliant, cthers more academically 
favoured, than Cosgrave in the 
Cabinet of those first ten years; there 
was none with more practical 
experience. 

He was probably, when it came to 
handling men, the ablest of them all. 
The team he picked for the organisa- 
tion of the new Civil Service would 
be regarded as the most outstanding 
single contribution of the President. 
Without Gregg, Brennan, Coogan, 
Merrick and McElligott, the Civil 
Service could easily have become 
corrupt and inefficient. 

He knew good advice when it was 
offered—though it may not always 
have been given to him. He was 
calm where some of his Ministerial 
colleagues were dogmatic and pas- 
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sionate..He did not fear to shoulder 
unpleasant responsibility, though he 
did not like making decisions of that 
sort; he also maintained complete 
loyalty to- his colleagues, even when 
he doubted the wisdom of their 
actions. 


HE regretted, more perhaps than 

some of them, the harsher aspects 
of the Civil War, including, for 
example, the precipitate execution of 
Rory O’Connor and his three com- 
rades. 

At the beginning he had to fight 
on numerous fronts: against the par- 
liamentary Opposition under Mr. de 
Valera, the army under General 
Liam Lynch, the North under Sir 
James Craig, and the British under 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

That he made mistakes was only 
natural; but they were mistakes 
which, when contrasted with his 
achievements in keeping the State 
afloat for ten years, will pale into 
oblivion in the history book. Those 
errors were never fundamental, and 
were capable of subsequent remedy. 


HE was, perhaps, unduly humble to 

be a permanent leader of a poli- 
tical party. That humility did not 
derive from lack of courage; it was 
rather the reflection of a profoundly 


decent and unostentatious Christian 
conscience. 

He would never have understood 
the adulation given to certain 
leaders by some political parties. He 
deferred, sometimes unwisely, to 
people whose ability in specific fields 
was, doubtless, greater than his; and 
he may have allowed himself to be 
overruled by friends whose talents 
he estimated to be higher than his 
own. 

In Opposition he was not as suc- 
cessful as he had been in Govern- 
ment. He was ill-adapted by nature 
to the type of activity which is 
required to transform an Opposition 
into an Administration. His adminis- 
trative qualities did not get the same 
opportunity for display as they had 
had before 1932. 

He allowed inferior politicians to 
override his own judgment, and, ulti- 
mately, to oust him from the leader- 
ship of his Party. 

He is too loyal, however, to his 
friends to express those feelings 
either in public or in private. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and 
ultimate victory in the political field 
was not to rest with him. But it was 
important for the nation that he was 
successful in the period when it mat- 
tered. Of him it can be truly said, 
“ de re publica bene meruit.” 


Wy 
CHAPLAIN to Mountjoy Prison represented one of the 
smaller Protestant Churckes. 
“I suppose,”-said a friend, “that you don’t get many 
men of your denomination up there?” 
The chaplain looked at him, stung. “ The numbers,” he 
said, with proper pride, “keep up very well.” 
UIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 
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A well-known novelist recalls his boyhood experiences in 
Donegal 


It’s Not Only the Comics 


JOYCE CARY 


/ horror comics have damaged 

his character, because it is im- 
possible to know what his character 
would have been if he had never 
read a comic. 

Child crime is as old as humanity; 
indeed, much older, Puppies and 
kittens spend most of their time in 
mischief. It is their way of exploring 
the world. The puppy eats your 
shoes, as the baby breaks your watch 
or tears up your book. 

And we take measures according 
to the circumstances. We induce the 
puppy to try his teeth on a rubber 
bone. We teach the baby to tear only 
his own books. 

Even if the puppy is incurably 
destructive, the baby shows a passion 
to tear, we do not send for the 
police, we do not cry out that moral 
degeneracy among puppies and 
babies threatens to destroy civilisa- 
tion. 

We realise that civilisation has 
survived worse puppies and more 
abandoned babies — puppies’ and 
babies which did, in fact, grow up to 
be vicious. 


N: one can say of any child that 


|" is argued by some psychiatrists 

that there is no such thing as a 
criminal mind; no soul born to evil. 
The most greedy and egotistic, the 


most unbalanced, the most stupid, 
can be taught to realise his ambitions 
and passions in some activity which 
is at least harmless to society. The 
tough can be turned into a fearless 
policeman; the bold adventurer, 
who might be a cat-burglar, seeking 
the glory of danger and the triumph 
of skill, can become a mountain 
climber or a test pilot. 

This may be so, but in practice 
there will always be a large stock of 
the maladjusted, the criminal. And 
no one will dare to say that some of 
these were not influenced by their 
reading. For reading is a powerful 
influence, especially on children, 

I dare say that horror comics have 
been one factor in all those complex 
motives which can betray a child or 
youth into crime. So is the influence, 
even more powerful, of his friends, 
his environment, his heredity, or 
mere accident. 


WRITE as one who was a gang 

leader of criminal youth. As a 
small boy in Ireland I was quite as 
mischievous as other small boys, and 
perhaps more enterprising than some 
of my fellows. 

One whole summer I was leader 
of the gang that fought other gangs 
with stones and sods. And our 
proudest feat was to steal the coast- 
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14 
guard’s boat in order to make a sur- 
prise landing in enemy territory. 

This was called mischief and 
brought down on us only an indul- 
gent reproof from the local police. 
But what we enjoyed, what I enjoyed 
most enthusiastically, was the break- 
ing of the law, the crime which was 
only not serious because no harm 
followed except the furious wrath of 
the coastguacd. 

And the influences which hurried 
me into crime were the glory of 
leadership among a group of other 
small boys, of a family tradition of 
leadership and enterprise, an 
imagination full of pirates, Robinson 
Crusoe, Jack the Giant Killer, and 
the large ration of actual villainy 
from the tales of country people and 
other children. 


(CHmpren tell each other horror 

stories quite as savage and bloody 
as anything in the comics or in 
Grimm. It is apparently a need of 
the young imagination to acquaint 
itself with that aspect of life as well 
as all the rest; to realise danger, 
cruelty and violence as part of the 
grown-up world, in which courage 
and endurance are at least as neces- 
sary as arithmetic. 

If horror comics make criminals, 
they are but one cause among dozens. 
Censorship of the most severe kind 
would have no appreciable effect on 
juvenile morals. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


But even when we allow that some 
crime might be traced directly to the 
comics, censorship would be a folly 
and a betrayal; a folly because there 
is only one antidote to those instincts 
in the child which can make him a 
criminal, and that is education and 
example, especially in his own home. 

As a gang leader I was ready to 
fight and steal. I adored father for 
his courage and skill as a sportsman, 
renowned among the people. But I 
admired him too as a man of 
quixotic honour. 

I had the sharpest sense of right 
and wrong. When, in the excitement 
of battle, I stole that boat, I knew 
I was doing wrong; that was the 
chief of my pleasure. 

I knew, too, very well, where the 
wrong must stop, or it would bring 
me shame instead of glory. Because 
I loved my father, I dreaded to lose 
his good opinion. 


[™ is for parents to prepare their 

children for life in which there 
will always be cruelty and vice, 
temptation and horror. To demand 
censorship in any form is a confession 
from parents and teachers that they 
cannot face their job. 

You do not give self-respect and 
self-reliance by censorship; you can 
only foster ignorance or develop 
hypocrisy, the blind fear that goes 
with ignorance, the violence that 
comes from prejudice. 





A 
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“ Wuat struck you most about your visit to Dublin?” I 


asked a Galway farmer. 


“The politeness of the waiters. Every one held out his 


hand for me to shake.” 


—T. P. 
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We're doing many things to polish up the outer man, 
= 


What’s in the Shell ? 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 


UR conceit is such that we think 
Ohne changes we have made in 

our world are the greatest that 
have ever been made in any age. 

But I am not impressed when I 
am told that I can now listen to a 
man talking in South Africa when I 
am not sure that what the South 
African has to say is worth hearing. 

Nor am I convinced that it is a 
sign of great progress that a man can 
travel from New York to London in 
less time than an express train used 
to take to travel from Euston to 
Edinburgh. 

Ben Jonson took five or six weeks 
to walk that far to visit Drummond, 
but he saw the country through 
which he travelled, and a beautifully 
diversified country it was. 

What does a voyager flying across 
the Atlantic see? If he is not doped 
to make him sleep away the hours of 
travel, he is shivering with fear; and 
he sees nothing of the Atlantic Ocean, 
which is no great loss, for it is not 
worth seeing. 


‘THE mechanical changes have been 
numerous and, some of them, 
beneficial. The horse has almost dis- 
appeared from the cities and is 
rapidly disappearing from the 
countryside, 
Horses bite you at one end and 


kick you at the other, but they have 
never, in the whole history of equine 
transport, caused as many accidents 
and deaths as motor cars cause in a 
few years, 

The social changes have been 
remarkable, It is a long time since I 
saw a barefooted child whose lack 
of shoes and stockings was due to 
poverty. There is not a single child 
in the small town where I live who 
wears ragged clothes. 

Young mothers are less ignorant 
about the right rearing of their off- 
spring than they were half a century 
ago. The rate of infantile mortality is 
far less than it was. 


E whole population is better fed 

and clad and housed. We no 
longer see half-starved and shoeless 
“shawlies” hurrying to mills and 
factories, ill-clad, ang#mic or con- 
sumptive. The modern mill girl is 
well and prettily clad, a fine, good- 
looking, healthy girl who takes pride 
in her appearance, 

But these changes have im- 
proved only the physique of the 
population: they have done little 
to improve the popular mind; ana I 
suspect that they have had a bad 
effect on our spiritual and moral 
standards, 

Three of the greatest changes are: 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 
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(a) the variety and range of mechani- 
cal invention; (b) the drastic altera- 
tion in the status of women; and (c) 
the alarming deterioration of personal 
responsibility. 

When I left Belfast in 1901 to join 
the head office staff of a large insur- 
ance company in London, the only 
women who were employed by any 
bank or insurance office were char- 
women. 


[ CAN recall the sensation made in 

my office by the first woman clerk 
to appear in it. Old gentlemen almost 
swooned. 

Yet a less revolutionary figure than 
that demure young woman could not 
be imagined. She was the herald of a 
vast change, The idle and dependent 
female was on her last legs! 

Ar that date, no woman was en- 
franchised. Today, every woman over 
the age of twenty-one has a vote. 
Few jobs of importance were held by 
women. 

I now know women who are direc- 
tors of public companies; editors; 
auditors and accountants; practise 
medicine; preach sermons; work at 
the Bar; own and manage theatres; 
sit on public boards and local author- 
ies and in Parliament; control 


departments of State and are mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. 


| FEEL appalled when I perceive how 

lightly the younger generation dis- 
card their responsibilities and thrust 
them on the State. When I was 
young, a father firmly believed that 
he was responsible for his children, 
and a son believed with equal firm- 
ness that it was his duty to support 
his aged parents. This belief no 
longer prevails. 

The greatest’ deterioration I 
observe is the spiritual decline. 
Dishonesty was less common in my 
boyhood than it is to-day. The ex- 
pression juvenile delinquent was un- 
known then. It is too well known 
now. 

In the whole of my childhood and 
youth in Belfast I had no personal 
knowledge of anyone who had com- 
mitted a crime, apart from two young 
girls at my school who were caug! 
picking pockets at Castle Junction. 

I still remember vividly the sense 
of shame we had when two of our 
schoolfellows were arrested for steal- 
ing money. We hear of so many 
offences of this sort today that we 
take them for granted and feel little 
or no shame about them. 
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How some people do mangle life—trying to squeeze the 


best out of it. 


+ 
"THE good die young—but the really good are young until 
they die. 


y 


* 
WE like this old Irish toast: “ Thank God we’ve lived so 
long and done so little harm.” 


—Spectator. 
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“They tell you that the country’s priest-ridden. I’m 
thinking it’s the other way around, that the priest is people- 





ridden ” 


The Priest on the Stage 


REV. THOMAS HALTON 


“*%\ yowaDays theology and drama 
N walk hand - in - hand like 
lovers,” says a distinguished 
English critic. It is not surprising, 
then, that the priest, the professional 
theologian, should appear every now 
and then before the footlights. 

In 1953 one of the most talked-of 
plays in London was Graham 
Greene’s The Living Room, with 
Eric Portman playing the part of the 
disabled priest, Father Browne. Last 
year the Ulster Group came to the 
Abbey with a new play by Joseph 
Tomelty, Is the Priest at Home? 

The action takes place in the 
priest’s house in the small town of 
Malfield, in Northern Ireland. The 
priest, Father Malan, emerges as an 
eminently sensible and zealous young 
man, anxious to be at the service of 
his parishioners, with a good grasp 
of Northern pastoral problems and 
his own share of its rich drollery. 


FATHER MALAN is a very busy man, 

and this is well conveyed in the 
second act when he interviews in 
rapid succession — O’Grady, the 
Leftist; Miss Bradley, the school 
teacher, who is agitated because of 
rumours about her; the drunk, 
Ballafer (who begins on the excitingly 


Condensed from The Furrow 


aggressive note: “You're a hell of 
a fella. You know it all ”), and a Mrs. 
O’Kane. 

Between times Jimmy McLaughlin, 
the general handyman about the 
church and the priest’s house, keeps 
coming and going with unsolicited 
advice on how to run the parish and 
talk to the people in a language that 
they will understand: 

“To quote Thomas Aquinas may 
be first-class theology, but it doesn’t 
work in Malfield . . . Quote Basil 
Brooke at them. Quote Craigavon.” 

The scene ends on the right note 
of excitement when the priest crosses 
to Ballafer’s to settle a row and re- 
turns with a bleeding face. 

All this goes to show the life of 
strenuous activity that the ordinary 
priest lives, and affords an admirable 
contrast to the impotent Father 
Browne in his wheel-chair in The 
Living Room. The latter suffers 
from the chronic disease of all Mr. 
Greene’s priests—the inability to 
say the right word at the right time. 

Father Malan is much more 
typical, He finds himself confronted 
with swarms of problems and 
does one man’s best to solve them, 
with the help of grace and his 
knowledge of human nature. 
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prorrorrrrrrene Enter: The Stage-Priest 


EITHER Shaw nor Synge, of course, originated the unfavourable 

portrait of the priest on the Irish stage. The uncomplimentary 
picture goes back to George Peele’s Battle of Alcazar (1594), in 
which Maurice Gibbon Fitzgibbon is everything that an archbishop 
should not be. Shadwell, with his impious Teague O’Divelly, and 
Farquhar, playwrights of the seventeeth and eighteenth centuries, 
depicted the priest as a lecherous and self-indulgent good-for- 
nothing. 

By comparison, John O’Keeffe’s Father Luke in Patrick of Prussia 
at the end of the eighteenth century is almost a man of virtue. The 
worst he does is to extract a bottle of Drogheda whiskey from an 
unwilling donor, overworking the theological principie about the 
right of appropriation in extreme necessity ! 

The priest of the nineteenth century as seen in the plays of 
Boucicault or the novels of Lever is fond of fox-hunting and of 
liquor, but solicitous about his flock and commanding their respect 
and often their affection, worldly, but not unmindful of the next 
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s the Priest at Home? is, perhaps, 

the first play to make a serious 
attempt to put the priest where he 
belongs—at the centre of Irish life. 
It is fifty years since Shaw wrote 
John Bull’s Other Island, and in it, 
consciously or not, he supplied a 
formula for most of the priests with 
which Irish playwrights have since 
graced or disgraced the stage. 

This is the direction Shaw supplies 
about Father Dempsey : 


“ The priest, stout and fatherly, 
falls far short of that finest type of 
countryside pastor which repre- 
sents the genius of priesthood ; but 
he is equally above the base type 
in which a strong-minded, un- 
scrupulous peasant uses the Church 
to extort money, power and privi- 
lege. 

“ He is a priest neither by voca- 
tion nor ambition, but because the 
life suits him. He has boundless 
authority over his flock, and taxes 
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—Rev. THoMaAs HALTON. 
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them stiffly enough to be a rich 
man 


“On the whole, an easygoing, 
amiable, even modest man as long 
as his dues are paid and his autho- 
rity and dignity fully admitted.” 
That is the best most of his suc- 

cessors can do for us—worldly, fond 
of authority, given to nepotism, tight- 
fisted about money and always barg- 
ing about scandals in the parish. 


Pavt Vincent CaRROLL must hold 

a record for the number of priests 
—some good, some bad, and some 
indifferent—in his plays. The most 
famous, perhaps, is Canon Skerrit in 
Shadow and Substance, and notice 
how he conforms to Shaw’s formula. 
There is a Canon in The White 
Steed, another in The Strings, My 
Lord, Are False, and several curates 

Ironically enough, the character 
with most goodness and sincerity is 
the silenced, middle-aged priest, 


THE PRIEST ON THE STAGE 


Sylvester Tiffney, in The Wise Have 
Not Spoken, a character that may 
have been suggested by Shaw’s 
Pether Keegan. 

Like Bruce Marshall in fiction, Mr. 
Carroll has angered clergymen long 
enough to make a living with his 
pen, but the clergymen feel that 
much of his bitterness is uncalled for 
and, like the blind priest Teiresias 
leaving Creon in the Antigone, we 
leave him to school his mind and 
tongue to a milder mood than that 
which now possesses him. 

Introducing a priest to a comedy 
has its dangers, because while it is 
always legitimate to laugh at what 
one loves, the transition from comedy 
to caricature is notoriously easy. The 
outstanding example of this is 
Synge’s The Tinker’s Wedding. 
There is the usual bargaining about 
what the priest will do the job for, 
and they finally settle on ten shillings 
and a new tin can. 

This is not really funny, but the 
play loses ail relationship with life 
when the tinkers tie up the priest 
in sacking at the end, and, as Mr. 
Daniel Corkery says: “Only a 
coarse-grained hobbledehsy could 
relish either the character-drawing of 
the priest or the general shindy in 
which The Tinker’s Wedding ends.” 


19 
"Tue Irish priesthood has not been 
well served by writers and 


dramatists, This is not true of them 
all, of course: one cannot find fault 
with Father Mangan in T. C. 
Murray’s Maurice Harte, or with the 
priests of Louis D’Alton, or with 
Father O’Maliey in The Righteous 
Are Bold. And if Mr. Paul V. 
Carroll’s priests were not so com- 
pletely possessed with the idea of 
their immense importance as 
managers of National Schools we 
might come to take them seriously 
also. 

But although there is not much 
wrong with these priests, all is not 
right with them either. The human 
side of their character is over- 
emphasised, often to the exclusion of 
the divine. 

It might not be far wrong to 
regard Tomelty’s play as a sort of 
thesis written to correct the wrong 
picture that has come down the 
years. 

He makes Jimmy McLaughlin say: 
“Do you know, if I could write, I'd 
jot down a book or play about the 
priests in Ireland. 

“They tell you that the country’s 
priest-ridden. I’m thinking it’s the 
other way around, that the priest is 
people-ridden.” 


Cw od 


QE of the greatest mistakes the human heart can make is 
to seek pleasure as a goal of life. 
Pleasure is a by-product of the fulfilment of duty; it is 
a bridesmaid not a bride; it is something that attends and 
waits on man when he does that which he ought. 


—BiIsHop FULTON SHEEN. 


Statistics show that for every man over 85 there are 
seven women—but it’s too late then. 
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Is the Priest at Home? is, perhaps, 

the first play to make a serious 
attempt to put the priest where he 
belongs—at the centre of Irish life. 
It is fifty years since Shaw wrote 
John Bull’s Other Island, and in it, 
consciously or not, he supplied a 
formula for most of the priests with 
which Irish playwrights have since 
graced or disgraced the stage. 

This is the direction Shaw supplies 
about Father Dempsey: 


“The priest, stout and fatherly, 
falls far short of that finest type of 
countryside pastor which repre- 
sents the genius of priesthood ; but 
he is equally above the base type 
in which a strong-minded, un- 
scrupulous peasant uses the Church 
to extort money, power and privi- 
lege. 

“ He is a priest neither by voca- 
tion nor ambition, but because the 
life suits him. He has boundless 
authority over his flock, and taxes 


—ReEv. THOMAS HALTON. 
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“On the whole, an easygoing, 
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rity and dignity fully admitted.” 
That is the best most of his suc- 

cessors can do for us—worldly, fond 

of authority, given to nepotism, tight- 
fisted about money and always barg- 
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famous, perhaps, is Canon Skerrit in 
Shadow and Substance, and notice 
how he conforms to Shaw’s formula. 
There is a Canon in The White 
Steed, another in The Strings, My 
Lord, Are False, and several curates 

Ironically enough, the characte 
with most goodness and sincerity is 
the silenced, middle-aged priest, 
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Sylvester Tiffney, in The Wise Have 
Not Spoken, a character that may 
have been suggested by Shaw's 
Pether Keegan. 

Like Bruce Marshall in fiction, Mr. 
Carroll has angered clergymen long 
enough to make a living with his 
pen, but the clergymen feel that 
much of his bitterness is uncalled for 
and, like the blind priest Teiresias 
leaving Creon in the Antigone, we 
leave him to school his mind and 
tongue to a milder mood than that 
which now possesses him. 

Introducing a priest to a comedy 
has its dangers, because while it is 
always legitimate to laugh at what 
one loves, the transition from comedy 
to caricature is notoriously easy. The 
outstanding example of this is 
Synge’s The Tinker’s Wedding. 
There is the usual bargaining about 
what the priest will do the job for, 
and they finally settle on ten shillings 
and a new tin can. 

This is not really funny, but the 
play loses all relationship with life 
when the tinkers tie up the priest 
in sacking at the end, and, as Mr. 
Daniel Corkery says: “Only a 
coarse-grained hobbledehscy could 
relish either the character-drawing of 
the priest or the general shindy in 
which The Tinker’s Wedding ends.” 
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pletely possessed with the idea of 
their immense importance as 
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might come to take them seriously 
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But although there is not much 
wrong with these priests, all is not 
right with them either. The human 
side of their character is over- 
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the divine. 

It might not be far wrong to 
regard Tomelty’s play as a sort of 
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He makes Jimmy McLaughlin say: 
“Do you know, if I could write, I'd 
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Starlight in Her Eyes 


iss Sr1opHAN MCKENNA PLAYS 

Joan of Arc as if she came from 
Connemara. That doesn’t matter. 
She plays her as a simple country 
goof with a shiny nose. That doesn’t 
matter, either. 

Nor does it much concern anyone 
that from time to time she opens her 
mouth wide enough to swallow the 
play and the whole St. Martin’s 
Theatre. 

What does matter, enormously, is 
that Miss McKenna plays Joan as a 
girl who has veritably seen God. It 
is almost as if she had spoken to Him 
in the wings; there are moments in 
her performance when she _ is 
genuinely in His presence. 

This radiant sense of the Divine 
assistance makes one overlook Miss 
McKenna’s defects—even her ten- 
dency to overrun her laughs, 

It is not every day that one has the 
chance of seeing an actress whose 
eyes have rested on the Grail. 

—HAaArROLD Hopson in the Sunday 

Times. 


Jolly Good Fellow! 


Dk. W. B. STANFoRD IS THE SENIOR 

Senator for Dublin University. 
But he has worn the air of senatorial 
dignity so long that his comparative 
youth is forgotten. It was affected, 
indeed, in the first place, as many 
another man has grown a beard, to 
disguise his lack of years; for a man 
is bound to be looked at askance 
when he is a Fellow of Trinity at 
twenty-four, and a professor of 
Greek at thirty. 


William Bedell Stanford was born 
in Belfast; he was brought up in 
Tipperary and Waterford, where he 
went to Bishop Foy School. His 
father, his grandfather and his great- 
grandfather were Church of Ireland 
clergymen. 

From his early days at T.C.D., he 
became identified with evolutior 
nationalism, a brand prepared to 
draw upon the past for the profit o! 
the future. His belief that the Ir 
Protestant should make his contribu- 
tion to the public life of the country 
has led him into the Seanad. 

This is the public figure. In 
private, as befits a humanist, he is a 
happy family-man; he is at his best 
in his own home, perched upon the 
rocky slopes of Dalkey. Here the visi- 
tor discovers that his kindness and 
tolerance are enlivened by a gay sense 
of humour. 

At the age of forty-four, he has 
already drawn a great deal from life, 
and given a good deal to it. 

—Irish Times. 


Carmel’s £10,000 

ARMEL QUINN, TWENTY-NINE-YEAR- 

old Dublin crooner, who went to 
America last year, is now a popular 
singer of Irish songs on television. 
Carmel, who sang in Dublin dance- 
halls before going to America, aver- 
ages £200 a week. She was “dis- 
covered” by Arthur Godfrey, direc- 
tor of Columbia Broadcasting Station, 
and recently completed a series of 
gramophone records. 

She was mobbed in a New York 
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theatre after a television show relayed 
by the American Forces Network. 
4fter three encores, some of the audi- 
ence stormed the stage to acclaim 
Carmel, who “ escaped ” under police 
escort. 

Carmel won the 10,000-dollar first 
prite in a national television singing 
contest in America. 

—Sunday Dispatch. 


Glory in Marble 

FAMUS MurRpPHy, R.H.A., Is 

acknowledged to be  Ireland’s 
greatest sculptor. 

On a rough pedestal in his Cork 
studio is his latest work—a bust of 
Frederick May, the Dublin com- 
poser. There is a head of Deirdre, 
which should be bought for the 
nation; a virgin in black, impassively 
beautiful; Archbishop McQuaid in 
bronze; Michael Collins in white 
marble; and the death mask of Sir 
Arnold Bax, Master of the Queen’s 
Musick. 

Says Seamus: “I am deeply moved 
when I meet the old stone-cutters I 
have worked with, standing idle on 
the street corners with their lumpy 
hands hanging awkwardly by their 
sides, always hoping things will im- 
prove.” 

—L1AM Rosinson in the Sunday 

Express. 


“Crazy Pat”’ 
VIVACIOUS IRISH GIRL WHO SUR- 
vived six months as a stooge with 
TV’s own Crazy Gang has got her 
reward—a programme of her own. 
Patricia Driscoll has begun a new 
TV series for tiny tots called “ Pic- 
ture Book ”—in an expanded version 
of “Watch with Mothes”. 
—Daily Sketcr. 


Tubby or Not Tubby 
OW CAN & WOMAN PUT ON MORE 
than half a stone by cycling 1,000 
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Ike’s Irish Timekeepers 


NOWN as the “ Keeper of the 

President’s time”, Mr. Thomas 
Edwin Stephens has given up 
his White House post as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's appointments 
secretary. 

Mr. Stephens, who came to 
the States from Ireland 28 years 
ago, had the strenuous job of 
arranging Mr.  Ejisenhower’s 
daily schedule and announcing 
the thousands of people who 
went to see him. 

Poor health has made him 
seek something “less ulcerous ”, 
as he calls it. His successor 
as appointments secretary is 
another Irishman, Mr. Bernard 
M. Shanley, now counsel to the 
President. 

—Daily Mail. 











miles in three days on scarcely any 


food? That’s what happened to 
thirty-year-old Eileen Sheridan 
(normal weight seven stones ten) 


during her record-breaking dash from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 

Eileen—housewife and mother of 
a six-year-old son—told me how it 
happened. 

“The first 120 miles was against 
the wind. My fect froze and my 
manager had to lend me his socks. I 
had to climb hills and mountains— 
like Shap Fell and the Grampians 
It was only after twenty-six hours 
and 466 miles that I stopped for a 
rest. 

“On the last stretch from Inver- 
ness, my mifid began to play tricks. 
I waved to imaginary crowds. Twice 
I stopped when I heard imaginary 
voices calling me to halt. 

“ All the time I noticed I was get- 
ting tibbier. My helpers remarked 
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Custard’s Last Stand 


ACK SENNETT, Hollywood’s 

King of Comedy in the 
silent days, has written his auto- 
biography. Mack was the father 
of the Keystone Cops, the man 
who knew that the proper thing 
to do with a custard pie is to 
slap it in somebody’s face. 

“What's happened to laugh- 
ter?” he asks sadly. “There used 
to be so.much of it.” 

Mack has a Wexford name. 
He was Michael Sinnott, and it 
was from his mother he got his 
sense of humour. When he told 
her as a boy that he wanted to 
go on the stage she gave him a 
letter of introduction to Marie 
Dressler : “Dear Miss Dressler, 
this boy wants to go on the 
Stage, yours truly, Calvin 


Coolidge.” 
—Irish Press. 











on it. It wasn’t muscle I had put on 
but fluid in the tissues. How did I 
get rid of it? By resting and mas- 
sage. It took me a week.” 


—Sunday Graphic. 
The Enquiring Mind 


PETER DEMPSEY IS A TALL, 
alert, serious, bearded Capuchin 
who was born in Nenagh. He likes 
detective stories. I heard him say 
with a grin: “I am always interested 
in the wines the heroes drink and 
amuse myself wondering why.” 

It is this “why” that has given 
Dr. Peter his brilliant academic re- 
cord, his success as a priest, and the 
ingredients of a best-selling author. 
Psychology is his subject; the subject 
of his books, too. 

He holds a doctorate in philosophy 
and in theology, has had work pub- 


lished in five languages, worked in 
the universities and clinics of Canada 
and America. 

Dr. Dempsey, not yet forty, is a 
fellow of four international scientific 
associations. 

—Sunday Express. 


Astronomer-Hostess 


HEN OVER 500 ASTRONOMERS AND 

their wives travel to Dublin this 
summer for the International Astron- 
omers’ Congress their hostess will 
be Westmeath-born, twenty-eight- 
year-old Maire Briick, wife of Dr. 
H. A. Briick, Director of Dunsink 
Observatory. 

The home of Mrs. Briick (herself 
an astronomer) is Dunsink. Against 
the setting of a huge, yellow-washed 
mansion built in 1783, seven miles 
from Dublin, live Dr. Briick (of 
German origin), his two children by 
a previous marriage, and Mrs. Maire 
Briick, whom he married three years 
ago. 

The architecture of the house 
epitomises life in 1783, when it was 
designed as a private observatory by 
its owner, Henry Ussher. It is a 
mansion of seven bedrooms, six re- 
ception rooms and a huge rabbit- 
warren of basement kitchens and 
cellars ; the basement has been con- 
verted into workrooms for the Ob- 
servatory staff and three of the recep- 
tion rooms house a _ 10,000-strong 
library of scientific books. 

— IRENE FFRENCH in the Sunday 
Chronicle. 


Michael and Mike 


NOW AND THEN THAT HELPFUL IRISH- 

man, Mike Daly, of the B.B.C.’s 
popular Archer Show, announces 
that he’s been away in Indonesia. 
Listeners smile and tell themselves 
it’s only an imaginative script-writer 
in action. But Michael Collins, the 
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London-Irishman who plays the part 
of Daly, has had a most adventurous 
life himself. He will yarn for hours 
about his globe-trotting. 

He has done all the jobs tradition- 
ally associated with rolling-stones: 
lumberjacking, grape-picking, scrub- 
bing decks. It was a broadcast in 
Canada of his experiences in the East 
that led to more broadcast work, 
both there and in the U.S. 

Back in London, Collins did 
Schools broadcasts, then auditioned 
for the part of Mike Daly. As Daly, 
of “The Archers of Ambridge ”, he 
is now part of the British scene. 

—Everybody’s. 


Danger Doesn’t Matter 


“T WISH I WAS BACK IN RUMANIA,” 

said Archbishop Gerald O’Hara 
to me, Not many people want to go 
back behind the Iron Curtain. But 
the Archbishop, who was Nuncio in 
Rumania from 1946 to 1950, would, 
I think, go back tomorrow to the 
country from which he was finally 
ejceted. 

“There is no one to look after 
them,” added the Archbishop. 

An impressive figure in his scarlet 
cloak, scarlet skull-cap and sash, he 
is now Apostolic Delegate to Great 
Britain. 

—WILLIAM Hickey in the Daily 
Express. 


Don Makes Good 


S A BOY, Don PETERS DREAMED OF 

being the conductor of a great 
symphony orchestra. “I made myself 
a baton and used to practise in front 
of a mirror,” he confesses. However, 
he was delighted to take a job as a 
page boy at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin. 

It was the leader of a group of 
jazzmen, who called themselves the 
Progressive Music Club, who pro- 
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Picked Wrong Case 


Just because Nigel Fitzgerald 

—destined for the Bar—acci- 
dentally got his luggage mixed 
with that of a celebrated actor- 
manager, he became interested 
in the theatre, and joined a 
Shakespearean touring company. 

His stage career was interrup- 
ted when he became a head- 
master. Now he rusticates with 
his wife and family in County 
Mayo, where he writes detective 
novels. He was born in County 
Cork and as a boy experienced 
the Civil War. When the oppos- 
ing sides engaged in battle be- 
tween his home and his school, 
his attendance at the latter was 
not very regular, but he always 
managed to get home for the 
holidays ! 

His first novel was Mid- 
summer Malice, set in Ireland. 
Then followed The Rosy Pastor, 
and now comes The House Is 
Falling. Superintendent Duffy is 
Nigel’s ace ’tec. 

—Littlewood’s Review. 











vided Don with the opportunity to 
become a singer. 

“TI was the compére of the ‘ Pro- 
gressives’ programme from Radio 
Eireann,” he explains. “One day, 
just for fun, the leader of the group 
took over the compére’s job and I 
tried singing.” 

Later, Don joined a show put on 
by the famous Logan family and 
spent three years playing at theatres 
all over Scotland. 

His appearance in the B.B.C. tele- 
vision show, Quite Contrary, at- 
tracted the attention of Ted Ray and 
the result was an invitation to appear 
in Ted Ray Time. 

—Radio Times. 
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“ Mr. Dooley” once declared that Irish people in America 
would rather die than be buried by a Republican under- 


taker. This is no longer true ! 


The Rise of the Irish 


in America 


D. W. BROGAN 


society that immigrants from every 

depressed nationality develop in 
themselves, or in and for their 
children, ambitions that American 
society does not always make easy of 
fulfilment. One way to fulfiment is 
through politics. 

The importance of politics has 
varied from group to group, as the 
interests and capacities of the groups 
have varied. Until well into the 
twentieth century, the natural leaders 
of the immigrant groups, the “ gov- 
erning classes” as apart from the 
“ruling classes”, were the Irish. 
They spoke English. They were used, 
in Ireland, to the forms if not the 
realities of representative govern- 
ment; they had learned the mechanics 
of elections, the réle of the Press, of 
the meetings, of the political organ- 
isation, public or secret, in Ireland. 
It was an advantage that few of the 
other immigrant groups had—who 
had the same handicaps. 

For the Scottish, the English, even 
the Welsh immigrants had much the 
same experience, but they were 
Protestants, moving into a profoundly 
Protestant society, a society in which 


I: is a characteristic of American 





"THE author is a Fellow of Peter- 

house and Professor of Poli- 
tical Science in the University 
of Cambridge. 








their church connections were sure 
to be represented, in which their 
church leaders would be pastors of a 
flock not necessarily foreign and de- 
pressed, but brethren of thoroughly 
assimilated and accepted Americans. 


‘THe Catholic Irish had no such 

good fortune. If they settled in a 
new community, as in California, or 
in some parts of the Middle West, 
they had few handicaps, but in the 
East and in the urban centres, their 
religion cut them off from many of 
the normal roads to prominence and 
acceptance. 

The days of “no Irish need apply” 
are not terribly remote, and by Irish 
Catholic Irish is meant. The Irish 
were an anomaly, an English-speak- 
ing group cut off from the dominant 
tradition. 

Of course, non-English speaking 
Catholic groups were even more cut 


Condensed from An Introduction to American Politics 
(London : Hamish Hamilion. 21/-) 
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off, but as a rule they did not expect 
to enter, in the first generation, into 
the full political life of the country. 

As it was, the Irish became, in 
most regions outside the South, the 
providers of a professional political 
class. They organised and disciplined 
the inrushing immigrant masses; not 
only did they provide a great part 
of the immigrant population, but 
they had an advantage of, roughly, a 
generation in entering American 


politics, 


[7 is only since the first World War 

that the Irish have. begun to lose 
this réle, du@ to two causes. One is 
the rise in the social and economic 
scale of new immigrant groups; the 
other is the rise of the Irish. 

What was real promotion to 
an immigrant or the son of an im- 
migrant hike Al Smith, the oppor- 
tunity of a political career, is no 
longer automatically such to a third 
or fourth generation Irish-American 
whose education and economic pos- 
ition do not distinguish him from 
other members of what may be 
called the executive class or the pro- 
fessional class. 


CCORDING to A. }. Liebling, the reason it is harder and harder to 

get good light-weight or feather-weight boxers is that poor boys 
are not hungry any bonger. Unless they are hungry they will not 
undergo the rigours of fighting their way to the top. 

There are few if no Irish professional boxers of merit today and 
few Jewish, although these groups, a generation ago, provided nearly 
all the stars. They have been replaced by Italians or Negroes, for 3 
whom the ring is still a way of ascent. 

And just as many boxers with good Irish names are in fact of 
Italian or Polish origin, at least one politician of Polish origin spells 
his name O’Konski in a possibly unconscious tribute to the old 
dominance of the Irish among the professional politicians. 
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BeEForE the Civil War, most non- 

British immigrants (classifying the 
Irish as non-British) were natural 
recruits for the Democratic party. It 
was by principle and policy their 
friend. 

This natural alliance was broken 
by the crisis that led to the Civil 
War. On the whole the Irish remained 
Democrats. 


{ESE traditional affiliations had 

little general importance. Both 
parties were willing to express pious 
hopes for the freedom of Ireland, 
but that was as far as they wouid go. 

This is not to say that the 
nationalist passions of voters, Irish 
and others, have not from time to 
time played a part in American 
national politics. The defeated 
Democratic presidential candidate in 
1920 attributed some of his discom- 
fiture to the secession of national 
groups from the party. 

The Germans were very angry 
with Wilson because of the war. The 
Irish were inflamed because Wilson 
did not make the independence of 
Ireland part of the Versailles treaty. 
The Italians were enraged because 
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E exact shading of race dis- 
tinction in America is hard 
to describe with precision. 

It is, perhaps, safe to say that 
English, Scottish, Welsh, Irish 
blood (if Protestant) is highly 
desirable; so is Huguenot blood; 
so is membership in one of the 
great Dutch families of New 
York or one of the old German 
families of New Jersey or Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Fiume had been taken away from 
Italy. 

That the immigrant leaders have 
not always been statesmen of the 
highest calibre may be admitted. 
But it is a fantasy and no more to 
attribute the corrupt character of 
many areas of American politics to 
foreigners. 

The Irish who flocked to New 
York in the mid-nineteenth century 
would have been miracle workers, 
not merely saints, if they had cleared 


up the politics of the city of Fer- 
nando Wood and James Gordon 
Bennett. 


E mixture of racial loyalties with 
politics leacs to the making of 
lists of candidates, based not on fit- 
ness, but on a “dosage” that will 
bring out, in support of the ticket, 
all the competing racial groups. 
For that reason, political leaders of 
the “new” groups have often com- 
promised on an “ Anglo-Saxon”, an 
“old American”, a “Yankee” for, 
at any rate, the nominal leadership. 
In the northern Democratic party, 
there have been, in the eastern states 
at least, enough of these to be useful 
and not enough to be a nuisance. 
Irish Republicans are now more 
numerous and there has been a 
successful recruiting of leaders from 
most other races, including the 
Negroes. This process must continue 
if present Republican success is not 
to be a flash in the pan. The wiser 
Republicans know it. 


CweT od 


Comedy of Errors 


WELL-KNOWN politician visited the gaol one day, and 
when the prisoners assembled for the evening meal, the 
governor unexpectedly asked him to make a few remarks. 


Without 
citizens.” 


thinking, the 


politician began: “ Fellow- 


Their smiles reminded him that they had lost their citi- 
zenship when convicted. He tried again. “ Fellow-con- 


” 


. eae 


This was worse. As a last resort, he explained hastily: 
“Well, men, I don’t know what to call you, but I am 
certainly glad to see so many of you here.” 


FRIEND tells me that he visited a bookshop and was 
amused to see The Secret of the Little Flower, by 
Henri Ghéon, in the gardening section. 


—Rev. BeRnarp Basset, S.J. 











When Roger Casement was on trial in London for hich 
treason to the British Crown, his enemies 





initiated a 


campaign of calumny to discredit his name and turn public 
opinion against him 


How the “ Casement Diary ” 


9 


Was Faked 


HERBERT O. MACKEY 


© elucidate the history of 
‘re alleged Casement “ atrocity 

diary ” which was circulated by 
the prosecution at his trial, it is 
necessary to refer to the Putumayo 
agent, Armando Normand, who was 
dismissed from his post following 
Casement’s exposure of his evil 
doings. 

Armando Normand looms luridly 
in the ghastly picture of the 
Putumayo atrocities as an outstand- 
ing example of cruelty and sadistic 
perversion. 

In 1908, Casement was made 
British Consul-General at Rio de 
Janeiro, the capital city of Brazil. 
Shortly after arriving there he heard 
rumours about the scandalous treat- 
ment of the native population in the 
upper Amazon. 

The company responsible for the 
exploitation was the British-registered 
Peruvian Amazon Rubber Company, 
with headquarters in London. The 
company’s activities were carried on 
in the district of the upper Amazon 
known as the Putumayo. 


(CASEMENT wernt promptly to 
London, and while there he had 





many conferences with the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, In July, 
1909, he was asked by Grey to carry 
out an investigation into affairs in the 
Putumayo. He was accompanied by 
five commissioners appointed by the 
Peruvian Amazon Company. 

Witnesses confessed to having 
performed fearful crimes under 
Armando Normand’s orders. They 
admitted that Indian men and 
women had been left to starve to 
death in the stocks and that the dead 
and the living were left in the stocks 
together until the stench of the 
bodies became intolerable. 


Condensed from The Life and Times of Roger Casement 


(Dublin: C. 7. Fallon, Lid., 7/6) 
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One witness said that Normand children, the wife was then beheaded 
had an Indian chief burned alive in and the children dismembered and 
the presence of his wife and two thrown on the fire. 











ow Casement passed the 

nights in the dungeon of the 
Tower of London following 
each day of Thompson’s “ grill- 
ing” at Scotland Yard he de- 
scribed in a paper he managed 
to get out later when in Brixton 
Prison: 

“Easter Sunday (1916) at 
Scotland Yard. On Monday, 
24th, brought again to Scotland 
Yard. On Tuesday morning, 
25th, taken again to Scotland 
Yard. Basil Thompson falsely 
told me both Bailey and Mon- 
teith were captured and had 
made ‘ full statement’. This was 
to surprise me into admitting 
their names, but I said only: 
“They were brave and faithful 
gentlemen. .. .’ 

“On Wednesday, 26th April, 
two soldiers had been put into 
the cell, never to leave me and 
ordered to look at me all the 
time—and the sentry outside 
looking through the single pane. 
Three men with eyes never off 
me night and day—changed 
every hour—and electric light 
full on at night—so that sleep 
became impossible—and thought 
became a page of Hell. 

“From that on, 28th April, 
until Gavan Duffy called (9th 
May) I was in despair. I was 
incommunicado, a prey to the 
most distracting thoughts a man 
ever endured and of sorrow for 
what I knew was happening to 
Ireland. ...In the Tower I had 
gone several days with no food 
at all, and then only bites of 
bread.” 








He saw Normand wrapping the 
Peruvian flag round a young woman; 
Normand soaked the flag in paraffin 
oil before setting it on fire and shot 
her while the flames enveloped her 
body. 


WHEN Normand became a fugitive 

from justice, Casement, as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, occupied his 
rooms in the station of Matanzas. 
Normand had left here a diary of his 
evil activities; it was confiscated by 
the Commission and left in Case- 
ment’s possession. 

In this diary, in addition to an 
account of Normand’s other enor- 
mities, the descriptions of his un- 
natural crimes were recorded. Case- 
ment sent it with other documents 
to the Foreign Office in London, but 
owing to its disgusting features it 
had to be omitted from the official 
published report, Casement’s manu- 
script translation of the diary is sull 
in the possession of the Foreign 
Office. 

Denis Gwynn refers to this diary 
in his biography of Roger Casement : 

“Both his (Casement’s) published 
reports of the atrocities on the Congo 
and the Putumayo stated openly that 
he had submitted evidence too in- 
decent to print. When he was prepar- 
ing his report on the Putumayo in- 
quiry, he brought back with him to 
England and to Ireland a mass 
of documents containing evidence 
against the worst offenders, whom he 
placed on his black list .... 

“ He talked much to his more inti- 
mate friends about the evidence he 
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had collected: and it is a curious 
fact that he mentioned to several of 
them that among the documents 
which he was sending to the Foreign 
Office was a diary of precisely the 
character which he was afterwards 
accused of having kept himself.” 


‘THE man commissioned to forge the 

“Casement dairy” was Basil 
Thompson, head of Britain’s secret 
political police—he who had given 
Casement a “ third-degree interro- 
gatory ” in Scotland Yard for hours 
every day from April 23 to May 9, 
1916. 

With the Normand diary at his 
disposal, Basil Thompson had no lack 
of disgusting detail. As the author 
of a diary seldom mentions his own 
mame when writing in the first 
person, and as this translation of 
Normand’s diary was in Gasement’s 
handwriting, little beyond some re- 
arrangement of the text and altera- 
tion of dates and the incorporation oi 
matter identifying Casement was 
necessary to make up a document 
that would pass the closest scrutiny. 

Photographing extracts as well as 
distributing the photostats and type- 
written copies was just routine 
procedure. The handwriting required 
for these interpolations presented no 
difficulty to expert penmen. 


RETRIBUTIVE justice would seem to 

have followed Thompson. He was 
dismissed in 1921. His forged copies 
of certain Russian documents and 
the newspaper Pravda were faulty. 
The forgery was discovered by the 
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They Blackened His 
Good Name 
say that Roger Casement 
Did what he had to do, 
He died upon the gallows, 
But that is nothing new. 


Ajraid they might be beaten 
Before the bench of Time, 
They turned a trick by forgery 
And blackened his good name. 





| 

} 
A perjurer stood ready 
To prove their forgery true: 
They gave it out to all the worid, 
And that is something new. . . . 


Come Tom and Dick, come all 
the troop 

That cried it far and wide, 

Come from the forger and his 
desk, 

Desert the perjurer’s side. 


Come speak your bit in public 
That some amends be made 
To this most gallant gentleman 
That is in quicklime laid. 

—W. B. YEATS. 











Russians, and was exposed later im 
the House of Commons, 

In 1925 he was arrested in Hyde 
Park by two policemen who caught 
him in an act that proved him to be 
a moral degenerate. For this crime 
he was charged at Marlborough 
Street Police Court and found guilty. 

Thompson retired to Paris, where 
he lived in obscurity. Some time 
later his body was found in a 
room. The coroner’s verdict w2 
“ Suicide ”. 


© things are bad for the heart: running upstairs and 


running down people. 
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Mrs. O’Donohoe has little patience with those who “ plan 
life out of existence ” 


Happy Mother of Twelve 


NORA 


oa DON’T tell many people that I 
have twelve children,” Mrs. 
O’Donohoe said to me as we 

sat chatting together in her pretty 

sitting-room. “If I do, they only 
look at me with amazement and say, 

‘How on earth do you manage?’ If 

people know me at all, they will 

understand how I manage.” 

Clearly Mrs. O’Donohoe was not 
a person to make heavy weather of 
life. She is a woman in her middle 
forties, attractive, vigorous, intensely 
alive. She likes people, enjoys talking, 
has wide interests outside her own 
home—she is, for instance, a volun- 
tary visitor at Holloway Prison, Lon- 
don. She has excellent health. 

There are nine daughters and three 
sons in the O’Donohoe family (“ It 
takes three women to look after one 
man,” their mother says), ranging 
from twenty-five-year-old Mary to 
three-year-old Benedict. 

To an extraordinary extent, Mrs. 
O’Donohoe has taken her children 
in her stride. “I don’t look on my 
family as a tremendous achievement,” 
she told me, and meant it, “ I have 
only done what it lay in me to do and 
I can’t take any special credit for 
that.” 


Mr. O’Dononog, large, quiet and 
studious, is a very different type 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping 


ARIS 


of person: “The biggest baby of the 
family,” the children describe him. 
According to his wife, Paul is by no 
means a handy man, but he has 
always been ready to take his share 
with the children. 

The hardest times came while the 
first half-dozen children were very 
young. Mr. O’Donohoe’s firm closed 
down and it was hard to see how the 
family would pull through. Grand- 
father was nursed through his last 
illness in their home at a time when 
there were babies all over the place. 
Then came the war and evacuation of 
the whole family to the country. 

Mrs. O’Donohoe dealt with each 
domestic crisis as it arose. She has 
little patience with those people who 
“ plan life out of existence.” She has 
reached a stage now when she can 
philosophise about her experience; 
her line is that as you can’t plan 
against adversity, you have to trust 
in your strength to meet whatever 
life brings you. 

“ There are some people who count 
what they can get out of life and call 
that success,” she said, “but for my 
part, I wouldn’t change with one of 
them for the fun we have.” 

And this family has fun, There are 
eight of them at home now: Mary, 
the eldest, a nurse, is in Canada; 
three of the middle children are at 
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boarding-school (“ More because of 
accommodation than because we 
wanted them to go away to school ”). 
They are a musical family and love 
to play and sing together in the even- 
ings. Or they sit round the winter 
fire exchanging light-hearted banter. 


AL the children have been brought 

up to take their share in the com- 
mon work of the home and to do 
that work well. At every stage there 
has been a good deal of careful plan- 
ning and managing; each coat that 
was bought was designed for long 
wear and was handed down. 

Now Anne, who is the dressmaker 
of the family, makes frocks and 
trousers for the little ones. Margaret 
attends to the linen, and it is her self- 
appointed job to pack the boarders’ 
school trunks. The older girls are 
splendid cooks, and fourteen-year-old 
Elizabeth helps with the week-end 
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cakes. Indeed, Mrs. O’Donohoe feels 
she is less harassed than many a 
mother of two. 

There is no doubt at all that Mrs. 
O’Donchoe is in no way swamped 
by her big family. Perhaps the secret 
lies in her power to organise. She has 
kept up high standards for herself 
and expects them of her children. 

“ There is no time for beauty par- 
lours in my life,’ she says briskly, 
“but I have always kept up a stan- 
dard of personal appearance for my- 
self.” She treats her house in the 
same way. 


"THERE is no excuse, she feels, for 

people who have clutter around 
them. “ If I hadn’t insisted on things 
being done the proper way,” she said, 
“everything would have slipped com- 
pletely and it would have been so 
easy to let it happen.” 

To bring up a lively family of 
twelve children on a moderate in- 
come with very little outside help, 
and then to look on it almost as a 
matter of course, is an achievement 
that not many of us could hope to 
emulate. Mrs. O’Donohoe’s children 
are a happy, healthy, ordinary crowd, 
all good averages, the kind of material 
that most of our families are com- 
posed of. 

She has taken it for granted that 
each one of them will pull his (or 
her) full weight, and she has taught 
them all how to do it. She has not 
been disappointed and hasn’t a single 
problem child. 


Gwe od 
s a false and a true democracy. The false says: “I 


am equal to you.” The true says: “ You are equal to 
»”» ’ 


me. 
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Kilkenny-born Michael Breen coaxed Woomera, the rocket- 
range village, into life—and he keeps it humming 


Boss of an A-Bomb Village 


KEITH ELLIS 


OOMERA is the best-guarded 
village in Australia, and every 
inhabitant has undergone ain 
elaborate check to guarantee his 
loyalty. Yet 170 people voted for the 
Communist parliamentary candidate. 

The chief superintendent of the 
Long-range Weapons Establishment 
at Salisbury, near Adelaide, wanted 
to know why. He called an emergency 
conference of his officials from 
Woomera, the village on the rocket- 
testing range. 

Anxiously, they discussed the pos- 
sibility of a weakness in the security 
system. Among them sat a tall Irish- 
man. 

“The security system’s fine,” he 
said quietly. “Those people aren’t 
Communists at all.” 


‘THE chief superintendent looked in- 

terested. Kilkenny born, Michael 
Breen, “ mayor ” of Woomera village, 
went on: “There were only two can- 
didates in the election, Labour and 
Communist. There was no Liberal, 
and only the names of the candidates 
appeared on the voting forms. It’s my 
belief that the people who voted for 
the Communist were Liberals who 
thought he was standing for their 
party.” 

A few months later, the Senate 
tlections were held. Realising their 


Condensed from Fohn Bull 





| BREEN flatsers women out- 

rageously. Recently he referred 
to the forty single girls who live 
in the hostel as “ gems of beauty 
set in a desert”. 

To a staid middle-aged matron 
he declared: “ Madam, you are 
a living proof of the omnipotence 
of God. How else could one ac- 
count for such perfect beauty?” 

The woman turned away but, 
like all his victims, she was 
secretly delighted. 











previous mistake, the Liberals put 
up a candidate. 

In the village magazine which he 
edits Breen printed a diagram of the 
voting paper, adding each candidate’s 
party. On voting date, outside the 
polling-booth, he displayed a poster 
which made it abundantly clear to 
which party each candidate belonged. 

“When the votes came to be 
counted,” he recalls proudly, “the 
Communist got only five votes.” 


FFor almost five years, Michael Breen, 

a shrewd, eloquent bachelor of 
fifty-nine, has managed the civic 
affairs of Woomera, a self-contained 
village which houses the wives and 
families of the scientists and techni- 
cians, service and civilian, who work 
on the rocket range. 























The range itself is twenty-five miles 
from Woomera village. It stretches 
1,200 miles, crosses the West Aus- 
tralian coast and continues a further 
1,200 miles over the Indian Ocean. 
From May, 1950, to June, 1953, 700 
rockets were launched, 440 missiles 
fired and 2,200 bombs dropped, In 
August, 1953, Britain’s second atom- 
bomb was exploded about 300 miles 
from the village. 


B=cAuseE the 3,000 villagers are in 

daily touch with its most jealously 
guarded secrets, Woomera lives in a 
perpetual state of siege. The whole 
area is constantly patrolled by the 
range overseer in an Auster aero- 
plane; all roads leading into it are 
checked by police. 

Seven-foot an-proof fences of 
steel mesh and barbed wire surround 
the village and the working areas. 
At the entrances, armed guards in- 
Spect passes. 


ALTHOUGH the range superintendent 

is solely responsible for the 
administration of both the range and 
the village, he is advised on village 
matters by a board which includes 
three representatives elected by the 
villagers. Breen, a full-time public 
servant, is permanent secretary. An 
astute administrator, he has always 
thrown his influence wholeheartedly 
on the side of the villagers. 

His power is far in excess of his 
official position, and for a long time 
he has been dubbed “ mayor.” He has 
become a father to the village, a rdle 
for which his personality and figure 
peculiarly fit him. 

He is more than six feet tall, and 
so round that when, in a money- 
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raising stunt for the sports fund, he 
was fined a penny for every inch of 
waistline, he had to pay five shillings. 
He is on first-name terms with 
almost everyone 


BREEN’s aim is to make life happy 

and productive for the people 
whose work brings them to what 
seems at first a most unpromising 
spot. Woomera lies in stony, treeless 
desert known as “ gibber ” country. 

The temperature frequently ex- 
ceeds 100 degrees in summer. Dust 
storms sweep across the countryside, 
reducing visibility to a few yards 
and covering everything with a thick 
layer of dust; sometimes they last for 
three days, When rain comes it is 
often in freak deluges. 

Even worse than the weather is the 
isolation. “ Every day is the same,” 
says Breen. “The women _ have 
nowhere for window-shopping; no 
way of escaping from their environ- 
ment. Port Augusta, the nearest big 
town, is 113 miles away. We have 
barbecues and picnics, but since 
there are only two places near the 
village with trees for shelter, even 
they become monotonous.” 


BREEN, a graduate of Sydney Univer- 
sity with many years’ experience 
of co-operative enterprises in Sydney 
and Adelaide, was asked in 1950 if he 
would take on the task of establish- 
ing a village at Woomera and of 
looking after the interests of the vil- 
lagers. When he accepted, there were 
only fifteen homes, with few facilities 
and entertainments. 
“We tried to hold dances. At one 
of them we had 150 men and ten 
girls. Several times there was trouble 
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so we decided to stop them.” One of 
his acts was to publish a weekly 
news sheet called Gibber-Gabber. 
“ With that, I was able both to mould 
opinion and give much-needed sym- 
pathy.” 

Gradually, the problems of supply- 
ing an isolated community were over- 
come. For making roads, stone was 
quarried locally. For water, a pipe- 
line from the River Murray was 
tapped. 

Fresh meat arrives by rail twice a 
week in iced boxes. To get the best 
cuts, housewives start queueing at 
6 am. “Milk is one of our head- 
aches,” says Breen. “ At present it 
comes from a dairy in the Barossa 
Valley, The journey by rail takes four 
days.” 


ECAUSE of the rigorous living con- 

ditions, Woomera mainly attracts 
young people. “The great magnet is 
a house,” says Breen. “ For many 
young married people who’ve lived 
in flats and caravans, this is their 
first real home. 

“People usually like to stay for 
four or five years,” says Breen. “ The 
pay is good.” 


On top of the normal rate for the 
job—the minimum wage in Australia 
is £9 12s.—Woomera workers receive 
an allowance of £48 for single men 
and £64 for married men. With no 
rates and few opportunities for 
spending, most people find that a 
period at Woomera pays well. 

Of the work on the range itself, 
the authorities reveal little. Australian 
firms have built fifty Jindiviks, small, 
pilotless jet-planes, electronically 
controlled, which can seek out and 
destroy attacking enemy planes. 

Although a slight deviation in a 
rocket’s course might bring it crash- 
ing on to the village, Breen says: 
“We couldn’t care less here about 
the danger.” 

The village is now almost com- 
plete, and Breen talks of retiring 
soon, He has already bought property 
on Norfolk Island, the South Pacific 
paradise to which the descendants of 
the Bounty mutineers moved when 
they outgrew Pitcairn. 

There he intends to grow tropical 
fruit and study Tahitian folklore. 
But most people believe that the 
Commonwealth Government will 
persuade him to stay at Woomera. 








The Dictaphone Cure 


FRENCHWOMAN has found a new use for the dictaphone 

—a cure for family quarrels! Recordings made during 
rows, when played back, she claims, are embarrassing and 
ridiculous enough to cure anybody. 


ORS claim that overweight shortens life. Perhaps 
Nature just removes you when you’ve had your share. 
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The Passing Show 





School for Marriage 


HIRTY-THREE ENGAGED COUPLES IN 

Dublin are devoting their Sunday 
evenings to preparation for marriage. 
They are attending a course of lec- 
tures at the Catholic Workers’ Col- 
lege, Sandford, conducted by the 
Jesuit Fathers under the Trade 
Unions and Employers’ social educa- 
tion scheme. 

Father Edmond Kent, Director of 
Studies at the Catholic Workers’ Col- 
lege, said: “It is the outcome of 
many inquiries we’ve had from young 
couples about to marry. I believe 
this is the first such marriage guid- 
ance bureau to be set up in the 
T'wenty-Six Counties.” 

The course is designed to give 
young workers a practical as well as 
a spiritual preparation for marriage. 

The practical side is looked after 
by a panel of experts who deal with 
Such topics as housing, insurance, 
social. services, home-making, educa- 
tion and family felations. Questions 
are answered and books recom- 
mended for further study. 

—Reynolds News. 


Boston’s Consulate 


‘THERE HAVE BEEN PERSISTENT 

demands in the United States to 
extend the range of diplomatic repre- 
sentation there. 

Some years ago the Government was 
urged in the Dail to raise the status 
of Irish representation in Boston to 
that of Consul-General. But 
although the Massachusetts capital 
has been aptly described as “ The 


most Irish city in America,” the offi- 
cial Irish link with that part of the 
world is still maintained at Consul 
level. 

This is one of the more blatant in- 
equalities in the Irish Foreign Ser- 
vice. It also appears obvious that 
our diplomatic officers in the States 
are inadequately staffed at the trade 
and economic level. To maintain a 
full-scale dollar-export organisation 
in Dublin without an_ effective 
counterpart (allied to the diplomatic 
missions) on the East coast of 
America does not appear to be 
logical. 

—Sran O’DWYER in 
Reynolds News. 


Phone “ Analogies ”’ 


RUST THE IRISH TO HAVE FUN WITH 

a telephone book—especialiy when 
it comes to “ analogies ”. In analogies 
the words are chosen to identify the 
letters when spelling out a word over 
the telephone. 

In the Republic of Ireland now it 
is’ “C for Con,” “I for Ireland,” 
“K for Kerry,” “L for Liam,” “Q0 
for Quinn,” “R for Rory,” and “T 
for Tipperary.” 

All the same, the Irish “ analogies ” 
(which appear in the latest phone 
directory) are not quite so Irish as 
they were. 

In 1953 it was “G for Grannie ”; 
now it’s “G for Germany.” “ S for 
Sean” becomes “S for Shoe.” 

In one spot the London G.P.O, 
and the Eire P.O. stand solidly 
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[F we were to believe all the fear-provoking statistics we 
read, this is what our destiny would be like: 

By 1968, one out of every five of us would be dying of 
cancer; one out of twenty would be in a mental institution. 
We would be visited in the hospital or asylum by one of 
our children, a victim of cerebral palsy or polio, while our 
second child would be at home, ill with rheumatic fever. 
The third child would, in these circumstances, be forced to 
go to his psychoanalyst alone. 

Mind you, this could only happen if we were fortunate 
enough to have escaped heart disease, tuberculosis, arthritis 
and the dangers of cigarettes—and if we had not been pre- 
viously destroyed by road accidents. 


—Dr. L. L. CoLeMan. 
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together. Both end up their list 
“X for X-ray,” “Y for Yellow,” 
and “Z for Zebra.” 
No doubt, too, both would agree 
on “ Dial TIM.” 
—TANFIELD in Daily Mail. 


Scalpel or Spade ? 


STUDENTS ARE NOT AS INTERESTED IN 

becoming doctors as they were. 
And a good thing, too. Recently a 
university college president warned 
that places for students in Irish med- 
ical schools were likely to become 
fewer. 

Lock at the figures published by 
the Central Statistics Office. Fewer 
studying medicine and more turning 
to agriculture and dairy science. 


Profession 38-39 48-49 §2-53 
Medicine ... 1514 1547 1386 
OO * ae 70 83 
Engineering 478 §83 2 
Agriculture & 


dairy science 178 206 279 


This year there are 110 first year 
university students taking agriculture 
at the Albert College, Dublin. 
Twenty years ago about twenty 
students entered for the course 
annually. 

Over 3,000 pupils attended agricul- 
tural secondary schools in Holland— 


264 in Ireland. One farmer’s son in 
every four in Holland and Denmark 
learned the science of farming, onc 
in thirty-seven in Ireland. 

—Times Pictorial 


“It’s a Bad Thing ”’ 


Y LOCAL CHEMIST TELLS ME HIS 

sale of thermometers has in- 
creased by six times over the past few 
years. 

“And it’s a bad thing,” he add 
surprisingly. For why? Because, i 
seems, modern mothers are relying 
more and more on the thermomet 
yardstick to decide whether little 
Johnny has eaten too many sweets, is 
just plain peevish, or really sick. 

“Any grandmother could tell 
them,” he says, “that children’s 
temperatures are liable to go up and 
down like a_ venetian blind on 
springs if they're just a bit off 
colour.” 

My doctor backs him up. He says 
there’s no need to send out emer- 
gency calls unless temperatures go 
over the hundred mark and _ stay 
there for a while. And, he warns, a 
thermometer-reared kid is liable to 
grow up into the type of adult who 
enjoys his ills and loves to talk about 


his tonsils. 
—The People. 
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One simple exercise will save your energy and increase 
your efficiency 


Relax and be Successful 


JAMES HEWITT 


HYSICAL fatigue is a natural 

healthy condition, easily cor- 

rected by rest. A vastly different 
thing is the exhaustion of nervous 
strain. 

Diet, breathing and other health 
factors cause some people to start a 
day with a greater energy capital 
than others. But equally important is 
the use of energy. 

It is the utilisation of the energy 
that determines the fatigue  ex- 
perienced. If we allow our vitality to 
drain from our bodies through need- 
less physical movement and emo- 
tional excess, we have only ourselves 
to blame if we are soon tired and 
irritable. 

If we go out to a show in the 
evening we don’t leave the electric 
light burning in all parts of our 
home. When we garage our car we 
don’t leave the engine running. Yet 
every day we witness just such an 
extravagant waste of vitality. 

It is a very small minority who 
have acquired the art of energy con- 
servation, it is the majority who 
throw their energy away in a 
thousand needless ways, who never 
seek an opportunity for rest, who 
turn the easiest task into strenuous 
toil. 


WHEN we do more work with less 
energy expenditure the result is 


efficiency. Those most adept at sports 
and games are those who can use 
their energy with the minimum of 
waste. 

As you go about your daily tasks 
make a note of all the ways in which 
you can save energy. 

Prolonged worry, fear or anger 
will drain away your vitality, leaving 
your body a lifeless shell. Examine 
your life and see in what ways you 
can abolish their causes. If you are 
a person who is easily angered you 
must conquer the habit. 

Consider what happens when a 
person flies into a rage: his blood 
pressure rises, his face becomes 
flushed, his muscles contract, the 
body prepares itself for an emer- 
gency and the resultant energy loss 
serves only to increase his anger. 

Many men shout when they could 
speak in normal tones. Many women 
talk excitedly at a forced pitch for 
long periods .and finish a conversa- 
tion almost exhausted. 

Whatever your job it will be pos- 
sible to perform it more efficiently— 
and that means saved energy. 


HERE are a few common ways of 
wasting energy. They may appear 
trivial, but when added together 
over the course of a day the loss be- 
comes considerable. 
(a) Tensing the 


facial muscles, 


Condensed from Relax and Be Successful (London: Thorsons Publishers, Ltd. 3/6) 
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licking, moving and biting the lips, 
chewing and biting finger nails, 
fidgeting, wriggling in chairs, toss- 
ing restlessly in bed, standing or 
walking when there is an opportunity 
to sit. 

(b) Movements of the fingers and 
arms: Gripping, pushing, tugging, 
twisting, drumming, tapping, clench- 
ing and unclenching, playing with 
pencils, rings, beads and _ other 
objects, doodling, scratching head 
and body, pulling at ears, nose, chin 
and hair, waving and gesticulating. 

(c) Movements of the feet and 
legs: Pressing on floor or against 
some object, tapping the floor, 
stamping, twisting the toes inside 
shoes, twisting the feet from the 
ankle, lifting, swinging and kicking 
the legs, flexing and contracting the 
thighs, needlessly fast walking, stand- 
ing on toes, or on one foot, or allow- 
ing most of the body-weight to rest 
on one foot. 


For a few weeks concentrate on 

eradicating all wasteful habits and 
cultivating new habits that conserve 
vitality and promote repose. New 
habits practised repeatedly become 
second-nature. 

Avoid anything that may cause 
emotional excitement, worry less and 
when you feel angry keep your 
muscles from tensing and your 
features calm. Tell yourself: “ Why 
should I allow myself to become 
angry over this? Anger is a weakness 
which I will overcome.” 

There is an old proverb which 
says: “He is a fool who cannot be 
angry; but he is a wise man who will 
not.” 

When faced with a difficult prob- 


lem remain calm and think out a 
solution without wearying the body 
by needless movement. 

Lack of emotional control shortens 
our life-span. Under emoticn2! stress 
our bodies show all the signs of 
poisoning. For example, when we 
are afraid our hearts are choked 
with blood, our capillaries contract, 
digestion is impaired and diarrhoea 
may occur. Practise calmness in your 
daily life until it becomes second- 
nature. 


PERSON with complete control of 

his energy is admired and re- 
spected. People consult him on their 
problems and feel they could trust 
him in an emergency. He seems to 
radiate power and vitality. 

He gets through a greater amount 
of work with less expenditure of 
energy than the majority of his com- 
panions. He remains strong and self- 
possessed in the face of trouble and 
strain. These qualities send him to 
the top in whatever work his ambi- 
tion demands. 

It is surprising how difficult it is 
to stay completely still for a few 
minutes. A cat can sit completely re- 
laxed before a mouse-hole for an 
hour, but few humans can sit in a 
chair for five minutes without per- 
forming a dozen needless movements. 

Practise daily before a mirror large 
enough to view your whole body 
when seated in an armchair. The 
chair should be directly facing the 
mirror. 


Qs of the first things you will 

notice is your poor posture. The 
thing to aim for in posture is to in- 
crease your height. Try to make 
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RELAX AND BE SUCCESSFUL 





THE man who has acquired the 
art of energy conservation 
and complete relaxation will 
amaze his friends by his seem- 
ingly unlimited energy and zest 
for living. His active, alert mind 
and efficiency will awaken the 
respect and admiration of every- 
| body he meets. 
| He will tackle any job set be- 
fore him no matter how un- 
pleasant or difficult. He will get 
through a greater amount of 
work with less expenditure of 
energy than most of his com- 
panions. He will remain strong 
and self-possessed in the face of 
trouble and strain. 








yourself as tall as possible without 
straining and your posture will be 
correct. Poor postufe wastes energy 
through cramping the internal 
organs, impairing digestion and 
causing shallow breathing. 

Seated comfortably with your fore- 
arms resting on the arms of the 
chair, allow your body to relax. 
There is no reason why this should 
not be accomplished without a weak- 
ening of posture. Commence with 
the facial muscles and work down to 
the feet, relaxing each body muscle 
in turn, 

When satisfactorily relaxed attempt 
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to sit still for one minute. You 
can time yourself by holding a watch 
in the palm of one hand. 

When you feel the minute is 
nearly completed glance at the 
watch, but the rest of the time your 
eyes should never leave the figure in 
the mirror, so that even the slightest 
movement is noted. It may be a 
movement of the mouth, the lifting 
of a finger, or the shifting of a foot. 


[IN trying to check these movements 

you will be almost certain to tense 
the muscles in the area of the move- 
ment and thus lose your relaxation. 
But patience and practice will soon 
be rewarded. 

Add a minute each day to the 
practice session until] you can sit 
completely still and relaxed for at 
least ten minutes. Some people may 
wish to continue until they can sit 
in this manner for half an hour or 
more. 

This ability to sit still and relaxed 
will be of great benefit. You will be 
able to take a few minutes’ relaxa- 
tion almost anywhere. You can do it 
travelling by bus or train to and 
from your place of employment. 
You can even teach yourself to be 
still and relaxed when standing and 
queueing becomes an opportunity to 
snatch a few minutes’ rest, 


ya 


JF you praise one for his wealth, it is from the world it 

comes. If you praise one for manners or learning, 
praise him as much as you will, for this is the thing which 
comes not by heredity or through upbringing. God 


Deserved Praise 


bestowed it upon him as a gift. 


—Mediaval Irish Saying. 



























Houses with a Story 
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Mansion of 


Titles, 


Shelter of Poverty 


orrA House, Usher’s Island, 

Dublin, now the Mendicity In- 

stitution, with its upper storey 
removed, its magnificent internal 
decorations abolished, and its hand- 
some gardens covered with offices, 
was, in the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, the residence of the Rawdon 
family, when a row of large trees ex- 
tended from Arran Bridge to within 
about 200 feet of Bloody Bridge 
along the southern shore of Usher’s 
Island. 


E baronetcy of Moira was an 
inheritance of the Rawdons in re- 
compense for services to the Stuart 
cause. The fourth baronet became 
Earl of Moira in 1762, and he em- 
bellished the interior of Moira House 
in a style of great splendour. 
“Floubert,” says Gilbert, “com- 
mander of the French troops, landed 
by Thurot at Carrickfergus in 1760, 
passed some days at Moira House” 
after recovering from his wounds 
later in the same year. John Wesley 
tells us that he visited Lady Moira 


in 1775 and “was surprised to ob- 
serve a far-more elegant room than 
any he had seen in England.” This 
was an octagon room with a window, 
the sides of which were inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. 


[N 1777, Charles James Fox was 

introduced to Henry Grattan at 
Moira House, which was the scene 
of constant and magnificent enter- 
tainments till the death of the first 
Earl of Moira in 1793: 

Francis, his successor, who served 
with the British Army in America, 
became obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment in 1798, owing to his protest 
against the cruelties by which the 
insurrection was precipitated. 

When Lord Edward Fitzgerald was 
concealing himself from arrest, his 
wife, Lady Pamela, was received here 
by the Dowager Countess of Moira, 
and she was here on the evening of 
her husband’s arrest. 


ILBERT quotes a letter of Lady 
Louisa Conolly, from Castletown, 
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on this event: “ As soon as Edward’s 
wound was dressed, he desired the 
private secretary at the Castle to 
write for him to Lady Pamela, and 
to tell her what had happened. The 
secretary carried the note himself. 
“Lady Pamela was at Moira 
House, and a servant of Lady Mount- 
cashel’s came soon after to forbid 
Lady Pamela’s servant saying any- 
thing to her about it that night. 
“The next morning, Miss Napier 
told Lady Pamela, and she bore it 
better than she expected; but Mr. 
Napier, who went to town, brought 


By courtesy of “ Dublin Opinion”. 


us word that her head seemed still 
deranged, and that no judgment 
could yet be formed about her. 

“ She continued to reside at Moira 
House till obliged by an order of the 
Privy Council to retire to England, 
where she became the guest of the 
Duke of Richmond.” 

Eighteen years after the death of 
the Countess in 1808, Moira House 
passed into the hands of the Governor 
of the Institute for the Suppression 
of Mendicity. 

—Wrmsmot Harrison, Memorable 

Dublin Houses. 


Cw od 
EAN said to his mother: “ Mammy, had Moses indiges- 


tion like you?” 
“Indigestion . 


. . What do you mean, child of grace?” 


“ Well, the nun told us that God gave him two tablets.” 
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The “ bull” has been defined as a reasonable absurdity ! 


The Irish Bull is English! 


EVAN ESAR 


HE bull is one of the oldest types 

of English humour. Chaucer is 

said to have used the term bole 
in the 1300's to describe a ludicrous 
mistake in language. The term seems 
to have fallen out of use, because it 
was not until some 250 years later 
that the bull came into its own as 
a type of verbal humour. 

The first use of the term in this 
way appeared in 1629 or 1630 on the 
title page of Wit and Mirth by John 
Taylor, the water poet. It is evident 
from Taylor that the term bull was 
in popular use at the time. This is 
further substantiated by the publica- 
tion, in 1636, of another jestbook, 
The Booke of Bulls. And in the fol- 
lowing year by still another, entitled 
A New Book of Mistakes, or Bulls 
With Tales and Bulls Without Tales. 

Francis Grose, in his Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue 
(1785), accepted a popular tradition 
that the bull was named after “ one 
Obadiah Bull, a blundering lawyer of 
London who lived in the reign of 
Henry VII.” 

This has nothing to support it, 
although it will be found in most 
reference works. 


"TH2 first recorded bull in jocular 


literature occurs in the 1567 edi- 
tion of the Merry Tales and Quick 
Answers: “A priest in the country, 


Condensed from The Humor of Humor (London: Phoenix House, Ltd. 12/6) 





LADY seated beside the Pro- 
vost of Dublin University | 
said; “ Dr. Mahaffy, would you 
tell me, what is the difference 
between an Irish bull and an 
ordinary bull?” 
“ Madam,” said Mahaffy, “ an 
Irish bull is pregnant.” 








not the wisest nor the best learned, 
preached to his parishioners ol 
charity so vehemently that, he said 
plainly, it was impossible for any 
man to be saved, or to come to 
heaven without charity, except only 
the king, God save him.” 

At first the bull bore no national 
epithet. Towards the end of the 
1600's, it bore various tags and we 
find constant references to English, 
Irish, Welsh, and Scottish bulls. 
Then the English began to attach 
the blunder increasingly on to the 
Irish until the adjectives became as 
fixed as the noun. In other words, it 
was John Bull who first gave the 
verbal bull an Irish epithet. 

Jonathan Swift resented this 
process. He decided to show that the 
bull was really English. The greatest 
satirist of his time, who once had 
quipped, “ May you live all the days 
of your life!”, might have stan- 
dardised the name without the Irish 
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iERE is little doubt that Holly- 

wood’s Sam Goldwyn mis- 
used words. The most famous 
remark attributed to him seems 
genuine. When he decided to 
quit @ ceriaim motion-picture or- 
ganisation, he said: “ Gentle- 
men, include me out.” 

Other expressions of his that 
: bear a similar stamp are: “Now, 
gentlemen, listen slowly.” “Gen- 
tlemen, for your information I 
would like to ask a question.” 

When he realised the publicity 
value of these remarks, his Press 
department got busy. It nour- 
ished the legend with innumer- 
: able bungles made up by Holly- 
wood wits. For the sake of the 
record, here are some of the 
most popular Goldwynisms : 

We’re overpaying him but he’s 
worth it. 

I want a film that begins with 
= an earthquake and works up to 
a climax, 

They’re always taking the bull 
between the teeth. 

Too caustic ? To hell with the 
cost, we'll make the picture any- 
way. 





Sam’s Bulls 


It rolls off my back like a 
duck. 

For this part I want a lady, 
somebody’s that couth. 

I'm giving you a definite 
maybe. 


Once Goldwyn had become 
identified with a special brand 
of humour, his name was tagged 
on to most examples of it. 

“T’ll tell you my opinion of 
that picture in two words: ‘Im 
possible.’ Later, though the sub- 
ject was retained, the abuse of 
the King’s English was extended 
to any logical contradiction or 
absurdity. “I go to the movies 
every night. Why not? I’ve got 
to do something to take my mind 
off my business.” 

A story tells how the famous 
producer once hired a ghost- 
writer to do his autobiography, 
which was to run as a magazine 
serial. After a while the ghost- 
writer fell ill and a substitute 
wrote one of the instalments. 
When Goldwyn saw it, he was 
cross. “This is not up to my 
usual standard,” he complained. 








tag, for during his time the name 
was still in flux and Swift’s influence 
was tremendous. But somehow he 
never got around to doing so. 

The Irishising process of the bull 
in the eighteenth century is manifest 
from popular English humour during 
that period. With every decade a 
greater proportion of blunders in 
English humour was attributed to the 
Irish. 

This was true of other amusing 
errors as well—mistaken identities, 


malaprops, etc. Thus, in 1739 when 
Joe Millar’s Fests first appeared, we 
find the bull being associated with 
the Irish. 


n America the bull has always been 
Irish, having known no other 
attachment. The dissolution of the 
political bonds between the Colonists 
and the mother country did not sever 
their bonds of humour, Even up to 
1830, half a century after the Revolu- 
tion, American humour remained 








almost wholly English. To this day 
the bull in American humour is still 
called Irish, although it has been on 
the decrease sigce the disappearance 
of the Pat-and-Mike caricatures of 
vaudeville days. 

About the only change Americans 
have made is to call the Irish bull 
an Irishism, a variation on the nine- 
teenth-century Hibernicism which 
Punch popularised. 

Sia The amusing quality of the bull 
ot springs from the special nature of 
the contradiction. It is an absurdity 
which is so expressed as to seem 
reasonable at a first quick glance or 
hearing : 
' A stone coffin should last a man 
a lifetime. ... All men are not 
created equal; only two men were 
created equal, and one of them was 
a woman. ... It’s a mighty good 
thing for your wife that you’re not 
married. .. . I’ve a great fancy to 
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- E Humor of Humor,” by | 

Evan Esar, America’s fore- | 
most collector of humour, is in | 
effect an anatomy of laughter. I: 
shows how jokes, epigrams, | 
howlers, and so on, arise, become | 
fashionable and disappear. 








see my own funeral before I die. 
... The happiest man on earth is 
the one who has never been born. 


This ridiculous type of English 
sometimes ridicules itself. Like the 
lexicographer who defined the bull 
as “a false expression of truth ”. Or 
the circular examples of bulls which 
are themselves examples of bulls. “ If 
you see three cows standing in a 
field and one of them is lying down, 
that one is the bull.” And then there 
was the girl who was afraid to cross 
a pasture filled with cows because 
one of them might be a bull. 


> 


yi 


Spearing Two English Bulls 


Qvk neighbours across the Irish Sea twit us for our 
alleged proneness to uttering “ bulls ”. 

Believe me, your Englishman can perpetrate one as 
readily as any other national. If you doubt me, let me quote 
from an advertisement in a London-published magazine 
devoted to stamp collecting: 

“Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., Philatelists to the Late King 


KS That word “late” provides as delectable a “ bull” as 
i ever I’ve encountered—excepting the famous one of the coal 
Th merchamt who, half a century ago, advertised that he was, 
t by appointment, “supplier to the late Queen Victoria ”. 

t —L. R. in the Irish Catholic. 


appointment of Mr. Hans Strydom as Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa promises trouble, though 

be a it meed not be anticipated till it comes .. . 
Ha —Time and Tide, 11/12/1954. 
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with “ Wee Mac”, the New 


There was everything about Father Hamilton’s friendship 


Zealand airman, to make it an 


ideal one. It was constant, frank, sincere. A true friend is one 
who knows all about you, yet loves you just the same. 
Father Hamilton knew everything about Mac. He had his 


weaknesses. Not everything 


that Mac did met with his 


approval, but in spite of all this he loved him just the same. 


And there was 


“Wee Mac’s” 


romance with the Belfast 


girl, Muriel. A whirlwind wooing, and then the wedding 
was announced. 


Wedding of a Cloud Man 


P. HAMILTON POLLOCK 


N Irish Dominican priest, 

Father Hamilton, was appointed 

Catholic Chaplain (with the 
rank of Squadron Leader) to Tarn- 
well Royal Air Force Station, York- 
shire, in 1941. He soon made many 
friends in XXX Squadron, Coastal 
Command, which was stationed there. 
But there was one in particular 
with whom a strong friendship 
developed. 

Flight-Lieut. MacCullough was 
from New Zealand. “ Wee Mac,” as 
he was known to all, was about five 
feet and a few inches in height. He 
had the heart of a lion and _ his 
courage was proven by the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross which he wore 
on his chest at this early stage of the 
war. “ Wee Mac ” was not a Catholic, 
therefore the friendship was not 
based on religious grounds, but on 
love of sport and love of Ireland. 

Father Hamilton had been elected 
captain of the Station rugby team 
and was playing an average game as 


Condensed from Wings On the Cross 


12/6) 


” 


loose forward, “ Wee Mac ” was the 
scrum-half, as good a scrum-half as 
ever: threw a long pass. So it was 
at the base of a scrum on the rugby 
pitch that this great friendship began. 


“Mac” was more Irish than 
the Irish themselves. When 
stationed in Northern Ireland he fell 
in love with an Irish girl, Muriel, 
and being really in love he loved 
everything she stood for. She was 
Irish, therefore “ Mac ” passionately 
loved Ireland. No party in the Mess 
was complete until he had stood on 
a table or at the piano to sing 
When Irish Eyes Are Smiling. 
Never did Father Hamilton meet 
a more faithful lover. Every night a 
few lines were posted across the Irish 
Sea, just to say, “ Hello Darling ” 
and “ Lots of Love.” Her photograph 
never left his bedside except when 
he was flying, and then it was in the 
cockpit alongside him. Before going 
to bed at night he would always say, 
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46 
“ Father, come and say good-night to 
Muriel.” 

There was one incident that 
Father Hamilton often recalled when 
“Wee Mac” had too much drink at 
a birthday party in the Mess. He 
helped Mac to his quarters and saw 
him safely to bed, and when he was 
tip-toeing out of the room he heard 
the half-conscious words: “ Good- 
night, Muriel.” 


Towarps the end of November, 

1941, “ Wee Mac” was raised wo 
the rank of Squadron Leader. His 
pleasure on promotion was nothing to 
that of the morning of December 1 
when he produced an engagement 
ring from his pocket and said: 

“Father, what about that for a 
nice piece of loot? I was on the 
phone last evening to Muriel and 
we agreed to become engaged. I have 
to take an aeroplane across to Alder- 
grove today so the fatal words will 
be spoken tonight in Belfast. What 
about coming along and meeting the 
finest girl in all the world?” 


FPATHER HAMILTON joined Mac and 

his friends and crossed the Irish 
Sea. There was no need for him to 
be introduced to Muriel. He felt that 
he had known her for a long time. 

Mac jokingly said: “ Father, any 
chance of you becoming a Methodist 
before February? If so, let me know 
in time, because you would be the 
first we would ask to do the job. We 
know you would do it cheap.” 

In the plane back to Tarnwell, 
Mac said to the rest of them: “I 


wish you fellows would finish this 
war quickly. I have got to take an 
Irish wife back to New Zealand.” 
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LL@= in Tarnwell went at a yo-yo 

tempo—up and down. One day it 
would be down in the depths because 
of a missing plane, or one of those 
training-flight crashes. The next day 
it would soar into its usual atmos- 
phere of happiness and joviality. 
Nothing added more to the good 
spirit of the Station than the footbal! 
matches. There was one officer who 
was certainly going to enjoy Christ- 
mas, and that was Wee Mac. Muriel 
was coming over to join him, and 
Santa Claus could give him no more 
welcome gift. 

The celebrations began on Christ- 
mas Eve with a party for the children. 
Any officer or airman whose family 
lived near-by could bring his children 
along, Wee Mac was Santa Claus. It 
was a réle he enjoyed as much as 
the children. 

Father Hamilton celebrated the 
usual Midnight Mass on Christmas 
Eve, and among the several non- 
Catholics who attended were Wee 
Mac and Muriel. 


SHoRTLY after Christmas, Squadron 
Leader MacCullough finished his 
period of operational flying. During 
this “ rest ” period experienced pilots 
took on the perilous task of training 
some of the pupil pilots—which, o! 
course, meant that they had to do 
a certain amount of flying with them. 
Judging by the number of acci- 
dents at Tarnwell, it seemed safer to 
fly against the enemy than to train 
pupils. In the meantime Mac decided 
to take seven days’ leave, and as 
Father Hamilton was also due for his 
first leave, it was arranged that they 
should coincide. They had not much 
difficulty in deciding where to go. 




















ton Pollock—the “ Father 
Hamilton” of the accompanying 
article—is an Irish Dominican. 
| Born in Belfast, 1915, he was 
| educated at St. Malachy’s Col- 
| lege and the Dominican College, 
| Droichead Nua. 
| He joined the Dominican 
| Order in 1932, studied at the 
| Dominican House of Studies 
| and, later, the Angelicum Uni- 
versity, Rome. 

Ordained in 1939, he was ap- 
| pointed a Chaplain in the Royal 
| Air Force in 1941, and served in 
| this capacity in England, North 
| Africa, Corsica, Sardinia and 
| Italy. 


| 
| THE author, Father P. Hamil- 
| 








Mac, naturally, spent most of his 
time with Muriel and her people, but 
he was able to sneak off with Father 
Hamilton, south of the Border, down 
Dublin way. 


‘THEY caught the boat from Belfast 

to return to Tarnwell, On the way 
back Mac said: “Well, Father, it 
is all fixed. We will be getting mar- 
ried on February 28. Muriel and I 
understand your position about 
attending non-Catholic marriages. 
Therefore, we are not going to invite 
you. But you are my best friend out- 
side of New Zealand; and since no 
one from there can be present, you 
are the first person whom I am in- 
viting to the reception afterwards. 
When I return, I may find a posting 
away from Tarnwell, but that does 
not make any difference. I will meet 
you in Belfast on the night of the 
25th, at the Grand Central Hotel.” 
So it was arranged. 
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Father Hamilton also had some- 
thing on his mind after that leave. 
He thought the time had come when 
R.A.F. Station Tarnwell should have 
a Catholic chapel of its own. 

When he arrived at the Station 
everyone promised him co-operation 
—this would be the test. All that he 
wanted was a hut and £400, and lots 
of work and enthusiasm on the part 
of the Catholic officers and men. 
Tomorrow morning he would see 
the Commanding Officer and ask him 
to lay the foundation stone. 

A practical suggestion came from 
Wee Mac. “ Father,” he said, “ why 
not run a really good dance on St. 
Patrick’s Night? If you get permis- 
sion, we could make it an All-Ranks 
Dance and your worries would be 
over.” The permission was granted 
and the dance was held, but Mac was 
absent. 


On the night of February 24, the 

usual night-flying training pro- 
gramme was in operation. Father 
Hamilton and the Station doctor were 
at their post beside the ambulance 
just in case anything should happen. 
It did. All the symptoms were there: 
the dreadful silence of the stalled 
engine, the “shooting star,” the 
crash. 

To witness the crash of an aero- 
plane at any time plucks a nasty dis- 
cord on the heartstrings. When you 
know that your very best friend is 
inside it, the shock is beyond human 
endurance. Inside that raging fur- 
nace was Wee Mac, who was to be 
married in four days’ time. 

Before the take-off they had been 
speaking to each other. On the mor- 
row there was to be a rugby match 
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in Middlesbrough and that was the 
main topic of their conversation. 
Earlier in the evening Father 
Hamilton had said to him: “ By the 
way, Mac, do you still carry that 
photograph of Muriel when you are 
flying?” 

“ No, Father,” he said, “ Muriel is 
an experienced pilot. She has already 
done two tours of operation and now 
she is grounded. The picture only 
goes on the real thing—‘ operations ’. 
Still, for this kids’ stuff I have a 
small one,” he said, jokingly, as he 
produced a miniature replica from a 
pocket which contained nothing else. 

From the table alongside his bed 
at night she looked after him as did 
his Angel Guardian. She was in his 
pocket when death stretched out its 
icy hand. She was everywhere with 
him. She was part of him and in a 
few days’ time that union would have 
been sealed by the marriage bond. 


SLIGHT drizzle was now falling, 
but it would take more than’ a 
shower of rain to quench those 
flames which were reducing to ashes 
the courageous body of a great friend. 
Father Hamilton recalled the first 
time he had attended after a crash 
and how Wee Mac came over to say: 
“Are you all right, Father?” Now 
Father Hamilton was saying: “ Are 
you all right, Mac?” 
The scorched ears could not hear, 
but the question was not intended for 
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them, but for his soul, which was 
now fleeing to be judged by the God 
Who created it. Mac lived according 
to his methodical lights, loving and 
fearing God and loving all men. The 
Judgment was now in the capable 
hands of a merciful God of Justice. 


[7 was February 25, the day Father 
Hamilton was to meet Mac in 
Belfast, and as he passed by the 
Grand Central Hotel on his way to 
Muriel’s home, he kept his part of 
the date, but Mac had broken his. 

It was Muriel who opened the door 
to say: “ Welcome, Father, but we 
did not expect you so early. Come in 
and meet everybody.” The presents 
were on display in the sitting-room— 
lots of them, but none from Mac. 
That would have been slipped to her 
on the morning of the wedding. 

“Come upstairs, Father, and look 
at my trousseau.” It was to be a 
white wedding. It was when they 
were alone with the trousseau that 
Father Hamilton broke the tragic 
news, The tears came freely. She had 
now only one request—that he 
should be buried in her family grave 
in Belfast. 

The new Zealand Consulate in 
London agreed to the request and 
the late Squadron Leader MacCul- 
lough was laid to rest in the vault of 
his wife-to-be, and on the day that 
he should have taken her all to him- 
self for better or for worse. 


Cwhorsd 


How old is the rain when it falls? 
It’s usually been up in the sky as moisture for about 
three weeks on the average. It’s just been waiting for you 


to wash the car. 


‘Tomorrow’s kappy memories should be planned today. 
































® Humour is where you find it 
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Ricuarp Lovett EDGEWORTH WAS A 

clarety-complexioned, opinionated 
country gentleman with a passion for 
mechanics, education and matrimony. 

He married four times. His first 
regular marriage was with Anna 
Maria Elers, a union that took place 
while he was still an undergraduate 
at Oxford. Even before the marriage 
he had, it appears, very little affec- 
ion for the unfortunate lady and only 
made her his wife because, having 
“engaged her affections”, he could 
see no other course open to him that 
was consistent with his strong sense 
of honour. 

And during her lifetime he showed 
such admiration for more alluring 
female company that, on one occa- 
sion, the wife of Dr. Erasmus Dar- 
win had to pull him up at the dinner 
table by proposing the health of the 
absent Mrs. Edgeworth. 


]* was this first wife who became, in 
1767, the mother of Maria. Within 
a few months of her death in 1773, 
he married the beautiful and cele- 
brated Honora Sneyd; for whatever 
criticisms there might be of Edge- 
worth, it could never be said that he 
lacked success with the ladies. Was 
he not the best dancer in England? 
Like nearly everything he did, this 
second marriage proved a great suc- 
cess, and before she died in 1780, 
Honora had gained such an under- 
standing of his mature that she 





strongly recommended him to marry 
her sister, Elizabeth. 

Edgeworth was impressed by this 
shrewdness, and eight months later 
proceeded to the marriage that 
Honora had proposed. Although con- 
sidered highly scandalous, this mar- 
riage also turned out most happily 
and when, in 1797, Elizabeth died in 
her turn, Edgeworth found himself 
on such good terms with himself that 
he thought it fitting to marry Frances 
Beaufort, the daughter of a local 
clergyman, a woman who was two 
years younger than Maria, his own 
daughter. 

By his four wives he had no fewer 
than twenty-two children, only four 
of whom died in infancy, and it was 
not the least of Edgeworth’s achieve- 
ments that they, together with the 
two spinster sisters of Honora and 
Elizabeth, contrived to live together 
in complete accord in the rambling 
country mansion house of Edge- 
worthstown, Co. Longford. 

—P. H. Newsy, Maria Edgeworth. 


Culture for Miners 
[DURING MY LECTURE TOUR OF THE 
United States (in 1882), I spoke 
to the Western miners of the early 
Florentines, and they slept as though 
no crime had ever stained the ravines 
of their mountain home. 
I described to them the pictures 
of Botticelli, and the name, which 
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Flap Your Wings, Moriarity ! 


1s “ Policeman’s Prayer” to St. Michael the Archangel was read 
at a luncheon in New York by Captain fohn Ryan, of the police 
department’s juvenile squad : 

“ Dear St. Michael, Heaven’s glorious Commissioner of Police who 
once so neatly and successfully cleared God’s premises of all its 
an look with kindly and professional eye on your earthly 
‘orce. 

“Give us cool heads, stout hearts, hard punches, and an uncanny 
flair for investigation and wise judgment. Make us the terror of 
burglars, the friend of children and law-abiding citizens, kind to 
strangers, polite to bores, strict with law-breakers and impervious 
to temptations. 

“In trouble and riots give us sheer muscle without any thought of 
self. You know, dear St. Michael, from your own experience with 
the devil, that the policeman’s lot on earth is not always a happy 
one; but your own sense of duty that so pleased God, your hard 
knocks that so surprised the devil, and your angelic self-control give 
us inspiration. 

“ Make us as loyal to the law of God as we are particular about 
the law of the land. And when we lay down our batons, enrol! us 
in your Heavenly Force, where we will be as proud to guard the 
throne of God as we have been to guard the city of men. Amen.” 
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seemed to them like a new drink, 
roused them from their dreams. . 

I read them passages from the 
autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, 
and they seemed much delighted. I 
was reproved by my hearers for not 
having brought him with me. I ex- 
plained that he had been dead for 
some little time, which elicited the 
enquiry: “Who shot him?” ... 

They afterwards took me to a 
dancing saloon, where I saw the only 
rational method of art criticism I 
have ever come across. Over the 
piano was printed a notice: Please 
do not shoot the pianist: he is doing 
his best. The mortality among 
Pianists in that place is marvellous. 

Then they asked me to supper, 
and having accepted I had to de- 
scend a mine in a rickety bucket in 


which it was impossible to be grace- 
ful. My dress was of India rubber. 


AT the bottom of the mine we sat 

down to a banquet, the first course 
being whiskey, the second whiskey, 
and the third whiskey. The amaze- 
ment of the miners when they saw 
that art and appetite could go hand 
in hand knew no bounds; when I 
lit a long cigar they cheered till the 
silver fell in dust from the roof on 
our plates; and when I quaffed a 
cocktail without flinching, they 
unanimously pronounced me “a 
bully boy with no glass eye”. 

I opened a new vein, or lode, with 
a silver drill, the lode being named 
“The Oscar”. I had hoped that, in 
their grand, simple way, they would 
have offered me shares in “The 
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Oscar”, but in their artless, un- 
tutored fashion they did not. 
—Oscar WILDE. 


Strings Were False? 
HE FANCIED HIMSELF AS A VIOLINIST. 

At a party he allowed himself to 
be persuaded to give a solo item and 
put everything he had into a piece. 

When the applause had died down, 
one of the guests called: “Give us 
Poet and Peasant.” 

“ What!” he exclaimed in surprise. 
“ Again?” 

—Southern Star. 


Charity Distilled 
LAST CENTURY, THE LICENSED 
Grocers’ and Vintners’ Associa- 
tion maintained an orphanage at 
number 43 Charlemont Street, Dub- 
lin, and in August, 1835, it was de- 
cided to request the brewers and 
distillers to contribute towards its 
upkeep. 

Mr. James Jameson, the distiller, 
wrote to say that he thought the 
brewers ought to be the principal 
support of the asylum, for any one 
of them got more benefit from the 
publicans than all the distillers put 
together. 

John Power also pulled the poor 
mouth. He told a deputation that he 
was at great expense supporting a 
widows’ almshouse—“ most of them 
publicans’ widows!”—and a school 
he had set up in Donnybrook. 

The Association’s minutes pains- 
takingly record that Mr. Power ob- 
served “by his God” that it was a 
great shame for the publicans of 
Dublin, who were generally respect- 
able (i.e., well off), not to support 





Cardinal’s Quips 


EFORE the Conclave which 

elected Pius XI, Gasquet was 
asked what would happen if an 
American Pope were elected. 
He answered : “ He would guess 
—infallibly !” 

The Cardinal had a way of 
talking bluntly to the point. It 
was the English in him. When 
King George V received him 
at a Royal Garden Party, the 
King suggested that Archbishop 
Mannix should be kept out’ of 
politics and given a high place 
in the Vatican. “ God forbid!” 
was the Cardinal’s comment, 
which caused some royal laughter. 

When an American lady asked 
him why Catholics told lies, 
Cardinal Gasquet smiled and 
supposed that as the Church 
was so hard on the cardinal sins, 
she had to allow a little indul- 
gence to the imagination ! 

—SHANE LESLIE, Cardinal 
Gasquet. 











their own asylum, and “ by his Holy 
Father ” all he would give was {1 a 
year and no mistake. 

“For,” he added, “my right hand 
shall not know what my left hand is 
doing,” and he put his hand in his 
pocket, saying: “I believe I have a 
pound, but if I have not there is one 
in the office and it is like the old 
woman’s pot—it is good goods and 
good morning to you.” 


Laughing Tans 
S A RULE I GO TO THE ABBEY 
Theatre to look at the audience. 
One can derive much interest from 
observing them, especially if they are 
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“If there IS a burglar downstairs, he won’t get in here. I'll tell you that.” 


looking at a play by the observer. 
Lennox Robinson, attributes so much 
importance to the audience that 
sometimes I begin to ask myself: Is 
it the audience or the play that is the 
thing? 

The house had two rows filled 
with Black and Tans. They were 
much amused by A Serious Thing, 
a play which showed Judza occupied 
by troops in khaki in the days when 
Pontius Pilate was Procurator. 

Two were on guard on a wall be- 
side the tomb of Lazarus. Judza was 
under curfew, permits to move were 
necessary; notes, mental and written, 
were made by Rome’s constabulary, 
of every speech. 

Great exception was taken to moral 
apophthegms because it was sus- 
pected that under them lay incite- 
ment to disorder. There had been a 
swine drive of sorts at Gadara. 


Lazarus came forth and walked 
out without a permit, disobeying the 
sergeant, who ordered him to halt. 
When court-martialled subsequently 
and asked why he had not killed 
Lazarus, the sergeant answered simply 
enough: “ Because he was already 
dead.” Of course, Rome could make 
little headway against a nation of 
resurrections. 

It did me good to see the Black 
and Tans laughing, unaware that 
their legs were being pulled. 

—OLIVER St. JoHn Gocarty, As | 

Was Going Down Sackville 
Street. 


Disgrace After Meals! 
ALTHOUGH MY _ FATHER NEVER 
accompanied mother and us to 
church (in Connaught) if he could 
avoid it, he was very respectful to 
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the rector and curates and, should he 
be at home when one of them called, 
would always regale them generously 
with madeira, sherry or whiskey, 
rich cake, and richer stories. 

He would seldom allow any of the 
curates to leave the house without 
firmly asking the poor, shamefaced 
young man to “ kneel down and offer 

prayer ”. 

To this day, family prayer means to 
me a vision of upturned heels on the 
drawing-room carpet, the aroma of 
wine, whiskey and cake, the clergy- 
man’s subconscious protest at what 
he instinctively felt to be a bit of 
blatant religious exhibitionism, and 
my father’s unctuous rectitude at 
having so nobly discharged his duty 
in that state of life into which it had 
pleased God to call him. 

Once he was so ill-advised as to 
tackle the old rector. He came to tea 
with Lady Olivia FitzPatrick and, as 

ne of father’s fantastic inconsis- 
tencies was a desire to stand well 

ith women as a good, religious 
family man, he asked the rector to 
conclude tea with prayer. 

To our enchantment, the grand old 
boy spluttered angrily: “Go to hell, 
Huston, and say your own damned 
prayers; or go to church oftener and 
listen to one of my curates doing an 





(co!) :eneeeeneseaseeenars Good Night, 





Sweet Prints! 
imMmy O'Dea is credited with the story of the burglar who, 
when robbing a house, wore calfskin gloves. 
A young detective took the fingerprints—and a month 
later arrested a cow in County Kildare. 


ort Purcett is alleged to have stopped at a hotel 
where the staff was completely tip-crazy. He phoned for 
a deck of cards and the bellhop came up me % 


unpleasant duty by saying them for 
you!” 
—DESMOND CHAPMAN Huston, 
The Lamp of Memory. 


18th-Century Audience 

AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
Georgian era “the quality” in- 

creasingly had to rub shoulders with 

the general populace in the Smock 

Alley playhouse, Dublin. 

In the pit, city baronets, squires, 
army officers and “wits” sat along- 
side of bucks, law clerks, collegians 
and “extravagant male citizens”, as 
one prim reporter termed those bour- 
geois bachelors who were enjoying a 
merry evening at the theatre. 

In the box circle, behind the pit, 
nouveaux riches social climbers infil- 
trated among the people of rank and 
distinction. 

In the middle gallery the masked 
coquettes and ladies of pleasure 
mingled with business and profes- 
sional men, their wives and daugh- 
ters. Numerous beaux also invaded 
this precinct to carry on heavy flir- 
tations. 

More ardent love-making occurred 
in the “lattices”, the two boxes in 
line with the middle gallery on either 
side of the stage above the doors. 
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“Well, you can stop worrying, Mrs. Murphy—he 
only got smoker’s cough.” 


The greater privacy of the lattices 
made them the favourite resort of the 
courtesans and the rakehells. 

The more foppish gallants located 
themselves upon Smock Alley’s 
stage and strutted about there like 
peacocks during the programme in- 
tervals. A Dublin epilogue of the 
time refers disparagingly to 

One of these Fops who crowd be- 

hind our Scenes, 

To shew their ill-shap’d Legs, and 

awkward Miens ; 


Their want of Sense to the whole 
Pit expose, 
To charm the Boxes with em- 
broider’d Cloaths. 
In the upper gallery the plebeians 
held complete sway. Here soldiers, 
apprentices, journeymen, _lackeys, 
housemaids and yokels of all sorts 
formed the most rowdy, but also the 
most enraptured, group in the entire 
theatre. 
—WILLIAM SMITH CLARK, The 
Early Irish Stage. 

















Where every living thing is a flesh-eater 


Death Under the Sea 


F. GEORGE KAY 


HE deep Atlantic is the scene of 
"| ome merciless battle. Noth- 

ing on dry land can match the 
ghastly war for survival which con- 
tinues ceaselessly in a timeless night 
and seasonless year. 

There is no vegetation in the abyss 
a thousand yards below the surface. 
Every living thing is a flesh-eater: 
rapacious, cunning, cursed or blessed 
with an appetite far exceeding that of 
any insect or land animal, and sur- 
rounded with more than enough to 
assuage its hunger. 

Continually, through the motion- 
less water which forever is just above 
freezing point, material drops gently 
down—a rain of dead substances, the 
rejected pieces of just-killed fish, the 
husks of organisms which, 
exuberant growth, need new skins, 
new shells, new bones. 


ON their slow journey down they 

will be grabbed and digested by 
smaller and smaller entities in a cycle 
of birth, life, and death which con- 
tinues until the material rests on the 
bottom. 

Due to the remarkable fertility of 
Auantic water, this ooze covers a 
greater area than in any other ocean. 
It is at least ten feet thick and as 
fine as the most perfect powder that 
man can make. 

There is evidence that in it worms, 


so fragile that they disintegrate into 
the filtered dust from which they are 
formed, live and thrive in some life 
plan which must in its turn have a 
dependent organism which feeds on 
them. 

With several tons of pressure on 
every square inch, at these depths in- 
vestigation is difficult. How formid- 
able is this difficulty of withstanding 
pressure was shown when William 
Beebe’s bathysphere was lowered un- 
manned with a defective window. On 
being hauled to the surface the water 
inside shot out in a cylindrical shape, 
taking the door with it and shearing 
a half-inch notch in a steel winch 
thirty feet away. 

The fish which inhabit the great 
depths are of extreme fragility so that 
the water may circulate everywhere 
through them. Brought to the sur- 
face they crumble into dust. 


Ts phenomenon of pressure is the 

reason why sea-serpent stories are 
open to doubt. Enormous-sized 
creatures, such as giant squids, un- 
doubtedly live at extreme depths. 
They are composed of water as much 
as of flesh, and it is impossible for 
any muscled, boned reptile or animal 
of the shape usually ascribed to mon- 
sters undulating along the surface to 
live in the inky blackness of the 
ocean. 


Condensed from The Atlantic Ocean (London; Museum Press, Ltd. 18/-) 
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A more likely explanation of the 
sea-serpent story is that here and 
there abnormally big ribbon fish 
exist. This species swims with a 
wavelike motion of the body and has 
a dorsal fin rather like a mane. The 
best authenticated evidence of a 
giant ribbon fish was the monster 
washed up in the Orkneys in 1880. 
It measured fifty-six feet in length. 

None of the higher forms of life 
in the abyss of the Atlantic is blind. 
Nearly all are equipped with their 
own sources of illumination: the 
luminescence originated sometimes 
by bacteria, but more often by glan- 
dular reaction on the skin surface. 

The luminescence is probably 
closely akin to colouration of birds 
and animals, serving a variety of pur- 
poses—camouflage, sex attraction, 
warning, and food attraction. 


T is on the edge of the continental 

shelf that the most fertile 
existence prevails. These enormous 
hillsides are not particularly precipi- 
tous, though scarred with deep 
gorges and complex rifts. 

In the Atlantic one network of 
canyons between the Azores and Ber- 
muda is as large as the Mississippi. 
The usual gradient is about one in 
ten—the sort of hill which any car 
can take with ease, though a stupen- 
dous incline which continues for 
3,000 fathoms is unknown on land. 

On the long, steep slope to the 
depths nature has caused life to run 
riot, At first there are rocks, then 
sand, and finally mud. The varying 
types of terrain, the different tem- 
peratures, and the changes in the 
salinity of the water encourage every 
form of creature to flourish. Life 





S a larder, the Atlantic is 

easily the richest of the 
oceans, and fortunate indeed are 
the countries whose shores are 
washed by its waves. 

No serious attempt has been 
made to farm the sea. Modern 
trawls, scraping along the con- 
tinental shelf, leave great tracks 
of destruction in the vegetation 
and despoil the food sources 
edible fish for years. 

Only the occurrence of two 
wars with their minefields has 
staved off a serious crisis, and 
even now fishermen on_ both 
sides of the Atlantic are finding 
that the yield per hour of trawl- 
ifig is dropping steadily. 








changes imperceptibly from flora to 
fauna, from the sponges = and 
anemones to the vertebrate fish. 

The motionless water allows plants 
of the utmost fragility to grow—sea 
fans, dead man’s fingers, trellis weed. 
Among the foliage innumerable 
creeping things, like glass prawns, 
tube worms, spider crabs, feed on 
the molluscs, and in turn they feed 
the jelly fish and squids. Next, on 
this hill of plenty, myriads of fish, 
including the salmon, building its 
body with months of voluptuous 
feeding, find illimitable food. 


‘THe coastal fish do not often pene- 

trate far into the ocean. They 
remain in the area where the con- 
tinental shelves exist. The herring 
and mackerel are examples of these. 
If they do set out to move across the 
ocean, then their passage is remark- 
alily closely restricted by temperature 
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zones which run fairly evenly from 
East to West. 

An indication of the size of the 
Atlantic is the statement that tens of 
thousands of whales live in it and 
surface every few minutes—yet the 
glimpse of a whale on a normal 
voyage across the ocean is excep- 
tional. One reason is that whales 
have been almost exterminated in 
some areas; more to the point is that 
the animals are shy and have wisely 
shifted from the main shipping zones. 

A century ago the whale was a 
real menace to shipping, collision 
sometimes causing disaster to clip- 
pers, and even the wooden steam- 
ships had their bows stove in by 
them. 

Nowadays, in this margarine- 
eating era, the blue whale is the 
most commercially valuable. It is the 
largest animal in the world, probably 
the largest that has ever lived, and 
regularly exceeds a length of 100 feet. 

During the summer, these whales 
live in the extreme Southern Atlantic, 
feeding on krill at the edge of the 
pack ice. Krill are a shrimp-like 
form of plankton and the whales eat 
this food in quantities at which the 
imagination boggles. A ton of un- 
digested krill has been found in a 
captured whale’s stomach. 


HE sperm whale, now left alone 

when the more valuable blues 
can be found, was the chief victim 
of the whalers of the Moby Dick 
era. It is found chiefly in the tropical 
zones of the Atlantic, living on cuttle 
fish, squids, and jelly fish. 

It is still to be found in the North 
Auantic. It follows the herring 
shoals, and sometimes keeps with 
them for days on end, gulping down 
the fish by the hundredweight. 

It is probable that, with the 
exception of eels, the herring sur- 
passes all other fish in the Atlantic 
in numbers. 

It is not such a fertile fish as the 
cod, the ling, or plaice. Not more 
than 50,000 eggs are produced by 
the average female herring, and often 
only half that number. 


MACKEREL, haddock, and many other 

fish follow the herring shoals, gulp- 
ing down the. freshly-laid eggs by 
the myriad. They hatch in eight days 
if the water is warm, but the process 
will be slowed down to forty-seven 
days without harm if the water is 
only just above freezing level. 

There are about 3,000,000,000 her- 
rings in a big shoal, and a hundred 
shoads at any one time are flourishing 
in the Atlantic. 





arry slid up to the chemist. “Have you any of those 

lovely pink pills that are filled with Vitamins A, B, C, 
D, and especially E?” 

“We have,” was the answer. 

“ And do you, perchance, have those vitality capsules that 
fill one with vim and vigour?” 


“We have.” 
Larry sighed, “ Gosh, how I wish I needed them.” 
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Genealogical research has all the thrills of a detective 
problem 


How to Hunt 


your Pedigree 


REV. WALLACE CLARE 


N one occasicn my services were 
Q)ontistes by a wealthy snob of 

Irish descent who was anxious 
to pursue his family tree. After I had 
begun to make investigations, he de- 
cided to let the matter drop! 

This decision was due to my dis- 
covery that his great-grandfather had 
been engaged in trade! Little did he 
realise that a high percentage of the 
Irish landed proprietors who lost 
their estates during the Cromwellian 
and Williamite confiscations became 
smal! farmers or traders. 

Moreover, he was ignorant of the 
fact that the younger sons of those 
families which retained, or managed 
to regain, their estates were often 
apprenticed to some honest trade. In 
the 18th century well over fifty per 
cent. of the traders of Cork City were 
men of gentle birth. 


How should a person of Irish birth 
or descent set about tracing his 
pedigree? 

First, he should get in touch with 
the most aged members of his family 
and obtain all the known facts con- 
cerning his grandfather and great- 
grandfather. This information should 
be set down in tabular form. 

He would also be well advised to 
post a questionnaire to distant rela- 
tives. 





‘THE author is principal founder 
and honorary secretary of 
the Irish Genealogical Research | 

Society. 





Registration of births, marriages 
and deaths in the family Bible or in 
a special notebook used to be com- 
mon in Ireland. Efforts should be 
made to trace family documents of 
this nature. 

The searcher should visit the town 
or townland in which the family 
originally resided. Here he may 
obtain data concerning the past his- 
tory of his family from some of the 
oldest inhabitants. 

He should examine the gravestones 
in the local burial-p!ace. A monu- 
mental inscription may provide the 
names of four or five generations of 
one particular family. 


‘THe parish registers, if fairly ancient, 
might provide the searcher’s pedi- 
gree with additional generations. 
Owing to the Penal Laws only a 
limited number of Catholic registers 
date back to the 18th century. Among 
the oldest are those of St. Michan’s, 
Dublin (1724); St. Paul’s, Arran Quay 
(1731); the Pro-Cathedral, Dublin 
(1734); St. Mary’s Cathedral, Cork 
(1748); Booterstown, Co. Dublin 


Condensed from a lecture 
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curling paper for her hair! 
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Waterford 
(Marriages, 


(1755); St. Patrick’s, 
(1731), and Mullingar 
1740; Baptisms, 1742). 

A list of surviving parish regis- 
ters of the Church of Ireland is 
in the 55th Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records 
(Stationery Office, 1928). 

When local sources of information 
have been exhausted, Dublin should 
be the searcher’s next place of call. 
He should contact the official in 
charge of the Genealogical Office. For 
a moderate fee, the latter will make 
a search among the records deposited 
there. 

These consist of registered pedi- 
grees and grants of arms; abstracts 
of the prerogative wills of Ireland in 
pedigree form down to the year 1800; 
prerogative marriage licences; funeral 
certificates, and numerous other 
manuscripts, 


‘Ts® Funeral Certificates of Ireland 

(of which one volume has found 
its way to the British Museum 
Library) record the names, parentage, 
arms, marriage, issue, date and place 
of burial of the Irish gentry whose 
funerals were attended by the Ulster 
King of Arms or his deputy. These 
invaluable records date from 1588 to 
1729. 

Also, he should visit the Public 
Record Office. Since the unfortunate 
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ANY valuable records were badly kept or neglected. I knew of a 
priest’s housekeeper who used to tear out a page of the earliest 
register (which was lying about the sacristy) whenever she required 


Under the scheme organised by Dr. Richard Hayes, Director of 
the National Library, microfilm copies of Catholic parochial records 
are now being made and catalogued. 
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Four Courts fire, in 1922, this de- 
pository has acquired a large coliec- 
tion of notebooks containing abstracts 
of the prerogative wills of Ireland 
from 1536 to 1800. These were made 
by Sir William Betham, Ulster King 
of Arms. The searcher should ascer- 
tain whether they include data rela- 
ting to his own family. 

He should study the Reports of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
which have appeared from time to 
time since 1927. These provide a list 
of records salved at the time of the 
1922 disaster, and of a surprising 
number of new acquisitions. 


AT the beginning of the eighteenth 

century a code of Penal Laws de- 
barred Catholics from the ownership 
of land, and from entering the army, 
the law and other professions. No 
Catholic could purchase land or 
acquire a lease for more than thirty- 
one years. 

Under the Gavelkind Act the 
landed property of a Catholic had to 
be divided at his death among his 
sons unless the eldest should con- 
form to the Church of Ireland. 

As this cruel code changed the 
course of many a family history, men- 
tion must be made of the Convert 
Rolls (1703-1772) and the lists of 
Converts’ Certificates (1773-1845), 
which are in the Public Record 
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Office. These record the names of 
those who were tempted to safeguard 
their worldly interests by complying 
with legal requirements. 

Of the many names on the rolls, 
a high percentage are those of 
nominal conformists who returned to 
the faith of their Baptism once they 
had armed themselves with a certi- 
ficate of conformity. 

It is said that Ignatius Geoghegan, 
of Castletown Geoghegan, County 
Westmeath, fearing that one of his 
relatives might conform in order to 
acquire a portion of the family 
estates, paid a hasty visit to Dublin. 

There he professed in all its legal 
forms the Protestant religion on a 
Sunday, sold his estates the following 
day, and was reconciled to the 
Catholic Church on the Wednesday! 

In my forthcoming publication, 
The Roll of Irish Conformists, 1703- 
1778, it will be seen that Ignatius in 
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Fishy Business 


reality sold his estates seventeen days 
after his “ conversion ”. 


FP™Lty, the pedigree hunter shou! 

consult the records at the Registry 
of Deeds. These include vast col- 
lections of leases, marriage settle- 
ments, and other documents of im- 
portance dating back to the first 
decade of the eighteenth century. 

The contents of many of these 
deeds are of considerable genealogical 
value. For instance, the name of our 
friend, Ignatius Geoghegan, the sham 
conformist, figures in a lease and 
release dated June 13 and 14, 1757, 
in which he is *described as 
“the brother and heir of Arthur 
Geoghegan, who was the eldest son 
and heir of Hugh Geoghegan, who 
was the eldest son and heir of 
Edward Geoghegan, of Castletown, 
County Westmeath.” 

What could be better than that? 





Jesuit and a Dominican were lunching together on a 
Friday. There were two pieces of fish on the dish, one 
large and the other small. The Jesuit helped himself to 
the large piece and put the small one on the other’s plate. 

“Ts that Jesuitry?” asked the Dominican. 

“What do you mean?” said the Jesuit. 

“Only this,” the Dominican replied. “ I’ve been trained 
in Holy Poverty. Had I served fish, I should have put the 
large piece on your plate, and the small piece on mine.” 

“'That’s exactly what you’ve got, isn’t it?” said the 
Jesuit. “ What are you complaining about?” 

—Irish Cathokc. 


(CONSIDERATION—She shot her husband with a bow and 
arrow because she didn’t want to wake the children. 
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Gems Choice in Fuchsia Yaws 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


MET James Joyce only once, at a 
| Sas where he sang Irish ditties, 

tender and merry, in a pleasant 
light tenor. 

A likeable personality, he seemed 
to me, quite without the arrogance I 
had been led to expect. But he may 
have been giving his persona a night 
off. No doubt it was working hard at 
other times. 

Joyce was probably the last of the 
Dublin character-part geniuses. 
Wilde, Shaw, George Moore, Yeats, 
A.E., James Stephens, all gave them- 
selves character parts. (Yeats’s Theory 
of the Masks defends the practice.) 

Dublin, a small knowing capital, 
offered the right-sized stage for 
them, and London, which didn’t, was 
how the 





soon impressed. Notice 

Irish, even while boasting of this 
wealth of genius, twinkle _ sar- 
donically. They know about the 


character parts. 


Joyce left Dublin for Trieste, 

Zurich, Paris. Yet he never wrote 
about these other cities, the odd 
characters he must have known in 
them, the life so different from that 
he knew in youth. The writer in him 
stayed behind to dig deeper and 
deeper into Dublin. 

This is queer behaviour on the 
part of a man who should have had 
the endless curiosity and the eager 
response to society of a great novelist. 

That is, if he was a great novelist. 
And we have been told over and over 





THE heading to this article also | 
means “James Joyce In 
Future Years”. This is not mere | 
punning: everything has s'gnific- 
ance. 
“Gems Choice” suggests what 
I believe, namely, that his work 
will be chiefly enjoyed as so 
many valuable fragments. The 
fuchsia—scarlet, challenging, im- 
pudent—is one of the commonest 
flowers in Western Ireland 
“Yaws” for “years” hints at 
a failure to hold a straight course. | 
{fy whole article can be found | 
in this title. | 
Not bad, eh? And this smal! 
pastiche of the final manner of 
the master took me three and a 
half minutes. He spent ebout 
fifteen years doing this sort of 
thing, sometimes cramming three 
or four meanings into one port- 
manteau word, sometimes simply 
writing cheerful nonsense 
—J. B. PrrestLey. 











again that he was the great novelist 
of our time, the original genius who 
changed the whole course of the 
Novel, and so on and so forth. 

For my part, I believe too many 
people have been bounced into 
believing this estimate of Joyce. 


T° begin with, he did not invent the 


stream-of-consciousness method. 
(See Dorothy Richardson.) 
He did not influence directly 


scores of younger novelists. (If you 


Condensed from the Sunday Times 
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Hold On There, Mr. Priestley ! 


EVEN the first-year student of Joyce knows that the claim that Foyce 

invented the stream-of-consciousness method is never put forward 
on behalf of the Master. The stream-of-consciousness technique was 
first used on an extended scale by Edouard Dujardin in his novel, 
Les Lauriers sont coupés, though there are traces of it in such 
earlier writers as Arthur Schnitzle. 

Mr. Priestiey’s second point of indictment is, I think, so far as it 
goes, irrefutable. “ He did not influence directly scores of younger 
novelists. (If you hold that he did, then name them.)” I have been 
racking my brains trying to answer this challenge, but without much 
avail. 

One of Mr. Christopher Isherwood’s early novels, All the Con- 
spirators, bears strong marks of foycean influence, and so, in a very 
different way, does our own Mr. Flann O’Brien’s At Swim-Two 
Birds, but that is all I can think of. 

Whatever fFoyce’s influence has been, it has not been manifested 
in the form of imitations of his work. But, then, one could say very 
much the same thing about Proust, Fust as there are no new 
Finnegans Wakes, so there have been no new A la Recherche du 
Temps perdu. 

Mr. Priestley’s final verdict on Foyce’s value—“I see him not as 
the master novelist at all, but as a great eccentric comic poet in 
prose ”—merely means that Mr. Priestley is not satisfied to include 
Joyce in the category of what he calls novelists (a category he 
leaves undefined), but, being aware of his great merits, tries to get 
away from the difficulty by inventing a special category with the 
meaningless title of “comic poets in prose”. 

—‘* THERSITES ” in the Irish Times. 








hold that he did, then name them.) 
Ulysses is an end, not a beginning. 
Finnegans Wake is outside fiction 
proper altogether. 

Even Ulysses, though an astonish- 
ing creation, never to my mind 
suggests a great novelist. Its frank- 
ness helped to bounce many critics, 
themselves delicate shuddering intro- 
verts. But a coarse, extroverted mind 
like mine can read Mrs. Bloom’s in- 
terior monologue without gasping 
in wonder, admiration, reluctant 
delight. It is not that good. 

It is a monument of literary 
courage rather than of psychological 
insight. The same can be said of his 


handling of Bloom, who does not 
remain in my mind as one of the 
supreme creations of a great novelist. 


It is time we cut out the irrelevant 

stuff, All that fuss with censors, 
customs Officers, judges. The fact, set 
down by Mr. Levin,  Joyce’s 
American enthusiast, that this dis- 
reputable author is “ today required 
reading in college courses. oe 
(Anybody impressed by that can 
never have entered an American 
college.) 

The jiggery-pokery that Ulysses is 
based on the ground plan of the 
Odyssey, or that Finnegans Wake is 
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somewhere on the far side of psycho- 
analysis. 

Two questions still remain. Did he 
write like a great novelist? Does the 
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[F the record of Foyce reading 

Anna Livia Plurabelle is still 
to be bought, I implore any of 
you with ears to buy and enjoy 


intelligent reading public genuinely it 
accept him as a great novelist? And 
the answer to both is No. most 


—J. B. Prrestiey. 


better than 
poetry. 





It makes enchanting hearing, 
contemporary 





Bot his undoubted genius also re- 
mains. He lived intensely in his 


ideas which often seizes the lapsed 


youth, overshadowed by a religion he Catholic. 
could neither accept nor utterly And I see him not as the master 
reject. His maturity was spent in novelist at all but as a great eccentric 


exile, dimmed by failing sight. 

He was a marvellous lord of 
language, with a genius for parody, 
an astonishing memory, and that 
delight in playing with fundamental 


Ni 


enchantment to many others. 


comic poet in prose. He will vanis 
from the highway of Fiction, but wiil 
endure as one of the glorious eccen- 
trics, a puzzle to some readers, an 





The Art of Living—3 
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Be Hard-Boiled, But— 


Jevicia files are crammed with a special sort of case which ts most 

often settled out of court: the suit against a prominent and wealthy 
man which has an extremely shaky base but for which, to avoid un- 
pleasant publicity, he will pay up. 

When he was in his seventies, Charles M. Schwab, the New York 
millionaire, was the victim of such a nuisance suit. And the sum 
for which he was sued was extremely large. Mr. Schwab, who could 
have settled for a fraction of. the amount named, refused to do so. 
He let the case run its legal gamut, won it in a walk, and, before 
leaving the witness-box, asked the court’s permission to say a few 
words not concerned with the matter at hand. 

“T’d like to say, here, in a court of law, and speaking as an old 
man, that nine-tenths of my troubles are traceable to my being kind 
to others. Look, you young people: if you want to steer away from 
trouble, be hard-boiled. Be quick with a good loud No to anyone 
and everyone. If you follow this rule you'll be seldom molested as 
you tread life’s pathway. Except,” and the great man peused, a grand 
smile lighting his kindly features, “ except—you'll have no friends, 
youll be lonely—and you won't have any fun!” ana 
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Lost—a Police Barracks! 


WHEN THE SIX Civic GuwUaRDS 

stationed in Carna, Connemara, 
recently returned to their barracks 
after renovations had 
been made to it, they 
found that all chance 
of pouring boiling oil 
on the heads of an attacking force 
from overhanging turrets had gone. 

So had the slits through which 
they could break their spears, and the 
slanted window for trapping bullets. 

One hundred years ago it was built 
—by mistake. In some British Board 
of Works pigeon-hole, plans went 
wrong. Cormnemara got a_ barracks 
designed for the stormy North-West 
Frontier of India. 

Said a Connemara guard: “We 
often wonder if* there is a thatched 
barracks burning turf, and very 
whitewashed, somewhere up on the 
Indian frontier.” 

—Sunday Express. 


GALWAY 


[UBLIN, IT APPEARS, IS THE ONLY 
city that can claim to have made 
quality drinking glasses before 1780. 


About 1696, a Captain Philip 
Roche, “who had fol- 
DUBLIN lowed the fortunes of 


James II”, and who 
“by some means ac- 
quired on the Continent a consider- 
able insight into the mystery of 
making flint glass”, erected a glass- 
house in Mary’s Lane, which twice 
collapsed. The Dublin Chronicle 
records that “in the latter accident 
he was buried in the ruins as he was 
pointing to a defect in the upper 
work. The circumstances luckily 


saved his life, for the tip of his cane 
appearing thrcugh the rubbish he 
was speedily freed.” 

Roche died a rich man in 1713 and 
in his will he left £5 “to those who 
cry about glasses and travel into the 
country to sell glass.” The work was 
carried on by the Fitzsimons family, 
but in 1785 the proprietor became 
bankrupt and in 1787 the site was 
sold and the glass-house razed. 

A list of items made in The R 
Glass House, as it was called, in- 
cluded “all sorts of the newest 
fashioned drinking glasses, water 
bottles, claret and Burgundy ditto, 
decanters, jugs, water glasses with 
and without feet and saucers, plain, 
ribbed and diamond moulded jelly 
glasses of all sorts and sizes, sillybub 
glasses, etc.” 
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MEET THE MAN WHO DRIVES AROUND 
with his own traffic lights—Tom 
Byrne, of Rathangan. 

The lights, a miniature of the real 
thing, are fixed in the 
rear window of his 
car. The light “ stan- 
dard” is about six 
inches high, two inches wide, and 
has red, amber and green signals. 

Tom explained: “The amber 
light is wired to the coil. It lights up 
when I switch on the car. The green 
one is connected to the accelerator. 
It lights up and the amber one goes 
out when I start to move off. The 
red light works the same way as the 
normal stop light.” 

—Sunday Dispatch 
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“ All work,” wrote Carlyle, 


“ts as seed sown. It grows 
and spreads and sows itself anew 
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Are You Work-Happy ? 


E. BOYD 


T is rare to come upon a piece of 
] work that is really well done—and 
finished—as it should be. These 
are days of fast, careless, slipshod 


It takes but a moment to realise 
that our well-being and our safety, 
as well as our peace of mind, are de- 
pendent upon the kind of work that 
is done for us. 

If the electrician we employ to wire 
our house does an inefficient job, we 
may be burned to death or ruined by 
a fire. A clumsy pharmacist may 
poison us. A cook can send a whole 
family to bed with agonising cramps. 

We hear of submarines failing to 
rise to the surface; of planes loaded 


with passengers crashing, of auto- 
mobiles “out of control” smash- 


ing into one another and killing the 
passengers. 

Drivers and pilots are not always 
to blame for mishaps. As often as 
not it is the ill-made or ill-designed 
machine, put together by careless 
hands, that is the cause of tragedy. 


WHEN a young man, I worked for a 

highly respectable and  old- 
fashioned firm as an office clerk. The 
work I was given to do was unin- 
teresting, and I considered it “ be- 
neath me”. I had had a classical 


BARRETT 


superior 


education and I felt myself 
to mere book-keeping. 

At the end of the year, the board 
of directors interviewed each mem- 
ber of the staff. When my turn came, 
the managing director, a tall, grave 
who wore pince-nez, locked at 
me and asked: “Do you throw your 
soul into your work?” 
Evidently, he had received none 
fiattering reports about me. I 
sought refuge in an evasion and I 
felt very ashamed! It had never 
occurred to me that I could or should 
“throw my whole soul” into keep- 
ing books. My work, I know, was far 
from neat. I presume it was often 
inaccurate. What I was being paid to 
do, what I had contracted to do, I 
was not doing! What, then, was I 
but a thief? 

In those days I grumbled over my 
job. And, like all who grumble about 
their work, I was in no mood to do 
good work. I guess I lowered the 
morale of others in my office. 

It was a good admonition that the 
beloved Uncle Remus gave to the 
cow that was groaning as it pulled 
the yoke for him. “You do de pullin’, 
Sis Cow, en Ill do de gruntin’!” 


T. Pavut had little sympathy with 
slackers. He wrote to the Thessa- 


Condensed from The Quest of Honour (Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds, Lid. 
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mo rad Mock Not the Cobbler POOL 





[ WAS driving a new American sports-model car with a quarrelsome 

companion beside me, my Kerry Blue. I needed a muzzle, and 
wanted one that could be adjusted. I tried everywhere, in vain, to 
get what I wanted, and then, passing through this Irish village, I 
saw a cobbler’s shop and thought I’d try my luck there. 

I stopped my car in front and entered. A tall, spare man, at work 
at a bench, looked up and asked me with a quiet smile what I 
needed. I told him how anxious I was to get an adjustable muzzl. 
for my dog, and how I had failed to get one. He listened, amused, 
to my story and said: “I think I can make one for you.” 

He went to work at once, cutting a strip of excellent leather from 
a hide that hung on his wall. Then he began to shape the muzzle 
Meanwhile, he glanced outside and saw my car. I was thinking: 
“Tl have to pay for this through the nose!” 

Soon the muzzle was made. It was strong, light, and beautifully 
finished. I admired it and asked : “ How much?” 

He looked at me steadily. “ Sixpence!” 

“ That’s ridiculous!” I burst out. “It’s worth at least five 
shillings !” 

He shook his head, smiling. “ No, sir. Sixpence is my price ; but 
thank you.” 

I was caught in a deep sense of shame. Who was I to attempt to 
interfere with the way an honourable man conducted his affairs ? 
How cheap I was, with my implied flattery! Here was the rare kind 
of honesty that refuses to be opportunist. What deep insight there 
lies in the age-old proverb: “ Mock not a cobbler for his black 
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—E. Boyp BArRETT. ; 





lenians: “If a man will not work, 
neither let him eat!” St. Paul 
“laboured more abundantly” than 
anyone, Rather than be a burden to 
others, he worked with his hands. 
He gloried in work, for he knew 
that “a workman need not be 
ashamed ”. The stamp of perfection 
was on his output. We recognise the 
fullness and beauty of a master’s 
work in Paul’s epistles and letters. 
Living, as I have lived for years, 
in an old ranch house in California, 
I have had varied experience with 
men who undertook to do jobs for 
me, from carpenters to farriers and 
chimney sweepers! I’ve had, like 


ox LPL PlPe 


others, many a harassing disappoint- 
ment in the quality of the work done, 
or in the failure to do what was pr 
mised. . 

On the Aran Isles, I had seen a 
woman of ninety years up on her 
cottage roof mending the thatch, but 
the chimney sweeper I employed, 
although a member of the local fire 
brigade, was afraid to get up on my 
little chimney. 


AN expert who constructed an 

arbour would have seen it in a 
heap a few weeks later had he come 
back to admire his work. A slight 
breeze had knocked it over! The 
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farrier I engaged to shoe a mare gave 
up his attempt to shoe her hind 
hoofs. She wasn’t tame enough for 
him! 

Side by side with disappointing 
work, I’ve seen the amazing grandeur 
of honest and spirited work. 

In a storm, a huge oak fell across 
my only avenue, blocking it com- 
pletely. It was a stunning disaster 
and, it seemed to me, almost irre- 
mediable. “No road up to the sky: 
no door into the ground.” 

After a phone call, an_ elderly 
Italian and his son arrived with saws, 
axes and some hand tackle. It was 
still early when they went to work. 
They sawed through the great trunk 
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at one place after another. They 
chopped off big branches with their 
axes. 


OFTEN they were in serious danger 

but they kept alert. When the 
sawing was finished they began witt 
the tackle. The immense stump was 
pulled out. Big limbs were hauled t 
one side. When darkness fell the 
avenue was cleared. 

These two men, one o'd end one 
young, had faced a terrific job with 
quiet courage, carrying it to ccom- 
pletion with skill and will power. In 
such a job there was rea! work—and 
more than work: there was moral 
achievement. 





A Little Matter of Money 
Joun had to raise £250 by Wednesday. He decided that 
his only chance was to ask his wealthy friend Ronald 


for the money. 


“ Ronnie,” said he, “ I’ve never asked you a favour since 


our schooldays . 


... Lend me £250. Today is Wednesday 


and I promise you'll have it back on Saturday.” 

“ Certainly,” said Ronald, and he wrote out a cheque. 

Saturday rolled around and John didn’t have the money 
to pay Ronald, so he went to his friend Pat and asked if 
he could borrow £250 until Wednesday. 

Pat gave him the money and John gave it to Ronald. 


He said: 


“See, you do me a favour, and I pay you back 
on the very day I promised.” 


cday 


All was plain sailing until Wednesday came, and John 
didn’t have the money to give Pat, so he went back to 
Ronald and said: “ Ronnie, lend me £250 until Saturday.” 

Ronald again obliged and John gave it to Pat. This went 
on for weeks until one day John bumped into Ronald and 


Pat at the same time. 


John said: “ Look, Pat, every Saturday you give Ronnie 
£250, and every Wednesday, Ronnie, you give Pat £250. 
. : . “909 
Do me a favour, will you, and leave me out of it! 


MA4KE money and the whole world will combine to call 
—BERNARD SHAW. 


you a gentleman. 
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Fust an ordinary cop 


One-Man Crime Buster 


GEORGE BARRETT 


ATROLMAN James Raymond Fitz- 

gerald, thirty-eight years old, 

six-foot-three, 223 pounds, leaves 
his Brooklyn flat on a routine assign- 
ment to protect life, limb and 
property. 

He is one of 20,104 policemen who 
cover New York’s 5,940 miles of 
streets. 

When Jim Fitzgerald comes up 
out of the subway on his working 
nights he reports to the Eighth 
Precinct in Greenwich Village. 


F7’s tour is from ten p.m. to 

six am. He reads through the 
fifty teletyped lists of city-wide police 
alarms, and into his memo-pad he 
copies twenty-five of them, the 
“wanted persons ”. 

A bell buzzes for the muster, and 
Fitz and the others march down- 
stairs and stand at attention before 
the high desk. 

The lieutenant eyes every gun. He 
reads the orders and tells Fitz to 
“ring at ten and meal at 2.30,” and 
Fitz knows that his reports from the 
telephone box that night must come 
at ten minutes after each hour and 
he must take his hour for’ lunch 
at 2.30 in the morning. 

“We got complaints on derelicts 
hugging the law school steps—keep 
an eye out,” the lieutenant tells Fitz. 
“Your delicatessen will be painting 





” You get to know everybody 

on the beat,” Fitz observes. 
“Worried kids come up with 
their love problems, and first 
thing I know I get an invitation 
to a wedding. Forty, maybe fijty, 
weddings I’ve been asked to on 
this beat. 

“ Not so long ago, a girl runs 
up to me and says her roommate 
is sick ; I send over a nice young 
medic I know here, and the 
patient and the doctor are now 
Mr. and Mrs.” 











late tonight—don’t worry about the 
lights. Mrs. Simpson, Apartment 
2C Sullivan Street, cailed in about a 
barking dog. Check it. Watch your 
liquor store and your drug store.” 


ITZ salutes the lieutenant, and 

heads towards his beat. It takes 
him forty-five minutes to check his 
post. The street lights and the traffic 
lights are okay. Two men he doesn’t 
know—the  painters—wave their 
brushes at him from the delicatessen, 
and Fitz signals his okay with his 
nightstick. 

Four buildings down, on the 
third floor, a light is burning, and 
Fitz says, “ That shouldn’t be ”. 

He unflaps his coat, keeps his 
fingers close to his pearl-handled 
Coli, climbs the stairs and enters 
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£16-a-month rent. 


for the City’s breast shield, sd. 





James RAYMOND FITZGERALD earns about £1,800 a year (the 
maximum for a patrolman), plus £44 to maintain his uniform. 

But by the time he pays his pension and hospitalisation contribu- 
tions, his dues to the Patrolman’s Benevolent Association, the Police 
Honour Legion (“ Big Fitz” wears two commendation stars on his 
green-white-and-blue enamel bar), the official police organ, the 
Emerald Association (which caters for the orphans and dependent 
children of the diocese of Brooklyn) and the Holy Name Society, 
he and his wife Jean have to do some tight stretching to meet their 


The only thing the City gives him free is his breast shield (Jim’s is 
No. 14,821), and the rest he must buy himself: the Colt, £23; the 
Terrier pistol (which he always carries in his civilian clotlies), 
£19 10S.; twenty-two bullets, sd. 
£3 11s. 6d.; pocket billy, 10/6; belt and holster, £1 12s.; police flash 
(with red, white and green lights), 18/-; hat shield, 5/6; and the pin 





each; nightstick, 12/6; handcuffs, 








the office door. Three men look up 
and Fitz grins. He knows them; they 
explain that they are working late 
making Christmas cards. 

On Sullivan Street the dog is 
silent, and Fitz keeps walking. He 
points to the liquor store, pleased 
that it has never been held up. But 
he knocks on his wooden nightstick 
for good luck. 

He tries many of his doors as he 
passes. A man in a leather wind- 
breaker stands in the shadow of one 
doorway, and Fitz says, “ Something 
up, fellow, henh?” 

Fitz’s “henh” is that soft Irish 
way of making a declaration that 
requires an answer, a way of subtle 
emphasis that calls for no indefinite 
response. 

The man says that he is waiting 
for a delivery truck to pick him up, 
and he shows Fitz an order blank 
that proves it. 

Along the _ five-block route a 
garageman, a  niglhit-club dancer, 
another police officer, a driver in a 
convertible, a mother and her grade- 





school son, a college boy and a 
cabaret manager call out “ Hi, Fitz ” 
and “ Hello, Big Fitz” and “ Good 
night, Fitz.” 


n the corner of Macdougal and 

West Third, a middle-aged man 
is having some words of his own 
with a good-looking blonde. She 
turns to Fitz and says, “ Fitz, he 
talks like he owns me,” and the man 
says angrily, “ Listen, Fitz, I got my 
rights, don’t I?” 

Fitz says, “ You’re at it again, and 
this gets none of us nowhere.” 

He turns to the man. “ You want 
an accounting from her you'd be 
lucky to get if you were married to 
her—now let’s break it up, henh, 
let’s keep things nice and peaceful.” 

We come up to telephone box 
Number 19 and Fitz reports to the 
sergeant that he has checked his post 
and everything is okay. 


Ten minutes later, two blocks 


away, Fitz suddenly tenses. Two 
girls, one with an overly painted face 
and cheap ribbons in her hair, and 
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ATROLMAN James Raymond Fitz- 
P genaa, thirty-eight years old, 

six-foot-three, 223 pounds, leaves 
his Brooklyn flat on a routine assign- 
ment to protect life, limb and 
property. 

He is one of 20,104 policemen who 
cover New York’s 5,940 miles of 
streets. 

When Jim Fitzgerald comes up 
out of the subway on his working 
nights he reports to the Eighth 
Precinct in Greenwich Village. 


F'72’s tour is from ten p.m. to 

six a.m. He reads through the 
fifty teletyped lists of city-wide police 
alarms, and into his memo-pad he 
copies twenty-five of them, the 
“wanted persons”. 

A bell buzzes for the muster, and 
Fitz and the others march down- 
stairs and stand at attention before 
the high desk. 

The lieutenant eyes every gun. He 
reads the orders and tells Fitz to 
“ring at ten and meal at 2.30,” and 
Fitz knows that his reports from the 
telephone box that night must come 
at ten minutes after each hour and 
he must take his hour for’ lunch 
at 2.30 in the morning. 

“We got complaints on derelicts 
hugging the law school steps—keep 
an eye out,” the lieutenant tells Fitz. 
“Your delicatessen will be painting 





“you get to know everybody 

on the beat,” Fitz observes. 
“Worried kids come up with 
their love problems, and first 
thing I know I get an invitation 
to a wedding. Forty, maybe fijty, 
weddings I’ve been asked to on 
this beat. 

“ Not so long ago, a girl runs 
up to me and says her roommate 
is sick ; I send over a nice young 
medic I know here, and the 
patient and the doctor are now 
Mr. and Mrs.” 











late tonight—don’t worry about the 
lights. Mrs. Simpson, Apartment 
2C Sullivan Street, called in about a 
barking dog. Check it. Watch your 
liquor store and your drug store.” 


Fitz salutes the lieutenant, and 

heads towards his beat. It takes 
him forty-five minutes to check his 
post. The street lights and the traffic 
lights are okay. Two men he doesn’t 
know—the _ painters—wave their 
brushes at him from the delicatessen, 
and Fitz signals his okay with his 
nightstick. 

Four buildings down, on _ the 
third floor, a light is burning, and 
Fitz says, “ That shouldn’t be ”. 

He unflaps his coat, keeps his 
fingers close to his pearl-handled 
Coit, climbs the stairs and enters 
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the office door. Three men look up 
and Fitz grins. He knows them; they 
explain that they are working late 
making Christmas cards. 

On Sullivan Street the dog is 
silent, and Fitz keeps walking. He 
points to the liquor store, pleased 
that it has never been held up. But 
he knocks on his wooden nightstick 
for good luck. 

He tries many of his doors as he 
passes. A man in a leather wind- 
breaker stands in the shadow of one 
doorway, and Fitz says, “ Something 
up, fellow, henh?” 

Fitz’s “henh” is that soft Irish 
way of making a declaration that 
requires an answer, a way of subtle 
emphasis that calls for no indefinite 
response. 

The man says that he is waiting 
for a delivery truck to pick him up, 
and he shows Fitz an order blank 
that proves it. 

Along the _ five-block route a 
garageman, a night-club dancer, 
another police officer, a driver in a 
convertible, a mother and her grade- 


school son, a college boy and a 
cabaret manager call out “ Hi, Fitz ” 
and “ Hello, Big Fitz” and “ Good 
night, Fitz.” 


ON the corner of Macdougal and 

West Third, a middle-aged man 
is having some words of his own 
with a good-looking blonde. She 
turns to Fitz and says, “ Fitz, he 
talks like he owns me,” and the man 
says angrily, “ Listen, Fitz, I got my 
righis, don’t I?” 

Fitz says, “ You’re at it again, and 
this gets none of us nowhere.” 

He turns to the man. “ You want 
an accounting from her you'd be 
lucky to get if you were married to 
her—now let’s break it up, henh, 
let’s keep things nice and peaceful.” 

We come up to telephone box 
Number 19 and Fitz reports to the 
sergeant that he has checked his post 
and everything is okay. 

Ten minutes later, two blocks 
away, Fitz suddenly tenses. Two 
girls, one with an overly painted face 
and cheap ribbons in her hair, and 
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the other wearing a man’s pants and 
a man’s haircut, are studying a menu 
on a restaurant door. 

The girls feel his stare and look 
up, They’re at least sixty feet away, 
but they do not move; it’s as though 
they are hypnotised. 

Fitz crooks his forefinger, waggles 
it -slowly and says, “ You, with the 
ribbons, come here.” 


SHE looks at her companion and 
Fitz does, too, and beckons to her 
as well. The two approach slowly 
and Fitz also moves to narrow the 
distance. “ The detectives are look- 
ing for you, henh?” he says to the 
first girl. “Passing cheques, henh, 
and forging some of them too?” 

“TI don’t know anything about any 
cheques,” the girl with the ribbons 
says. 

“ Look, kid,” Fitz says, “ the sheet 
back in the station house has got it 
all—don’t try holding out. Give it 
to me straight, give it to me nice 
and friendly like, and I’m _ not 
promising you anything, but maybe 
I can make things a little easier for 
you.” 

She insists that she knows nothing 
and Fitz says, okay, let’s all go to 
the station house. 

In the station house in a rear room 
upstairs, Fitz sees them for the first 
time under bright lights. The marks 
of heroin are strong on both. Firmly, 
but with an unexpected delicacy, Fitz 
makes them take off their shoes and 
stockings. He frisks them expertly 
and impersonally. He pushes back 
their sleeves, spots the punctures in 


the large veins and says: “ Main- 
liners, henh?” 

Within two hours they are both 
in spasms on the floor, screaming for 
more heroin, but they have confessed 
to using narcotics, selling narcotics, 
cashing phony cheques and forging 
cheques to buy narcotics. 


WaAtkinc back along the dark street 

to take up his post again, Fitz 
explodes: “ That’s what gets me 
sore and sick. Kids start using that 
stuff, and they’re lost, And them 
two, they’re using the worst of it— 
heroin.” 

The arrests of the two girls are 
what Fitz calls “good collars”. He 
pulls from the mass of papers and 
photographs in his worn wallet a 
frayed white card on which three 
months ago a detective had written a 
rough description of the two girls he 
was seeking on forgery charges. 

Later that night four young wise 
guys from Jersey get into a fracas in 
a bar, and, in their beer courage, 
offer some lip to. Fitz; Fitz takes ‘t 
for a couple of minutes, writing 
down their names and _ their 
addresses, and then to one persistent 
loudmouth says quietly: “I think 
maybe just one more word from you 
and [ll push your teeth in.” The 
young man shuts up. 

When Fitz reports back to the 
station house on Mercer Street at 
six a.m., the sergeant looks up. 

“How'd it go?” the sergeant asks 
Fitz. 

Fitz says, “Oh, so so—mostly 
routine.” 
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SAD the small son: “ Mother, do we grow from beans, 
because we are called human beans, aren't we?” 
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NE evening I was invited to tea in a houseboat, one of a line 
moored by the bank of a canal. Each of these boats is supplied 
with electricity from the shore and their twinkling lights are like 
lamps along the street. Fresh water is also laid on in pipes from 


the shore. 


At one end of the boat was a “ garden” with heaps of flowers 
growing in pots. A rustic table and a garden seat- completed the 


country illusion. 


After tea in the garden we went into the drawing-room, and when 
the curtains were drawn and the electric light switched on, the 
“house” was as cosy as any on land. This is a good way of 


tackling the housing problem. 


An Irishman in Amsterdam 


R. M. FOX 


GREAT part of Amsterdam is 
built over a swamp on wooden 
piles driven into the mud. 

Everywhere there are canals and the 
inhabitants may watch from their 
ground-floor windows the barges go 
by in the middle of the street. 

Houses are built high and narrow, 
with many storeys, for land is scarce 
and often the canals wash against 
their walls. 

In the busy parts of the city 
the streets are narrow and pedes- 
trians go up one side of the pave- 
ment and down the other. This rule 
is enforced by sword-clad police, one 
of whom waved me on to my proper 
side when I moved the wrong way. 

From the gable of each house juts 
an iron girder with a hook attached, 
and this is used to hoist up furniture 
to the top windows. The stairs are 
too steep and narrow to take up 
bulky articles. 

If a visitor calls on the people 
living upstairs and they decide to 


admit him, a-rope is jerked, which 
operation opens the street door. 


[8 the centre of the city is Vondel 

Park, named after a famous 
Dutch writer—a contemporary of 
Shakespearc—whose statue stands in 
the park. 

Vondel, who belonged to a family 
of tanners, achieved distinction 
through his poems and plays. 

When he tried to join the coterie 
of writers and artists, he was refused 
admission because of his humble 
origin. When he enquired what the 
test of admission was, the President 
sneeringly answered that one had to 
make up a rhyme on the spur of the 
moment. 

Whereupon the President im- 
provised an insulting couplet. Vondel 
promptly replied with verses so apt 
that the other poets present success- 
fully demanded his admission. 

As I entered the park I saw an 
unending column of cyclists, ten oF 
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the other wearing a man’s pants and 
a man’s haircut, are studying a menu 
on a restaurant door. 

The girls feel his stare and look 
up, They’re at least sixty feet away, 
but they do not move; it’s as though 
they are hypnotised. 

Fitz crooks his forefinger, waggles 
it -slowly and says, “ You, with the 
ribbons, come here.” 


SHE looks at her companion and 
Fitz does, too, and beckons to her 
as well. The two approach slowly 
and Fitz also moves to narrow the 
distance. “ The detectives are look- 
ing for you, henh?” he says to the 
first girl. “Passing cheques, henh, 
and forging some of them too?” 

“TI don’t know anything about any 
cheques,” the girl with the ribbons 
says. 

“ Look, kid,” Fitz says, “ the sheet 
back in the station house has got it 
all—don’t try holding out. Give it 
to me straight, give it to me nice 
and friendly like, and I’m _ not 
promising you anything, but maybe 
I can make things a little easier for 
you.” 

She insists that she knows nothing 
and Fitz says, okay, let’s all go to 
the station house. 

In the station house in a rear room 
upstairs, Fitz sees them for the first 
time under bright lights. The marks 
of heroin are strong on both. Firmly, 
but with an unexpected delicacy, Fitz 
makes them take off their shoes and 
stockings. He frisks them expertly 
and impersonally. He pushes back 
their sleeves, spots the punctures in 


the large veins and says: “ Main- 
liners, henh?” 

Within two hours they are both 
in spasms on the floor, screaming for 
more heroin, but they have confessed 
to using narcotics, selling narcotics, 
cashing phony cheques and forging 
cheques to buy narcotics. 


WALKING back along the dark street 

to take up his post again, Fitz 
explodes: “ That’s what gets me 
sore and sick. Kids start using that 
stuff, and they’re lost, And them 
two, they’re using the worst of it— 
heroin.” 

The arrests of the two girls are 
what Fitz calls “good collars”. He 
pulls from the mass of papers and 
photographs in his worn wallet a 
frayed white card on which three 
months ago a detective had written a 
rough description of the two girls he 
was seeking on forgery charges. 

Later that night four young wise 
guys from Jersey get into a fracas in 
a bar, and, in their beer courage, 
offer some lip to. Fitz; Fitz takes :t 
for a couple of minutes, writing 
down their names and _ their 
addresses, and then to one persistent 
loudmouth says quietly: “I think 
maybe just one more word from you 
and [ll push your teeth in.” The 
young man shuts up. 

When Fitz reports back to the 
station house on Mercer Street at 
six a.m., the sergeant looks up. 

“ How'd it go?” the sergeant asks 
Fitz. 

Fitz says, 
routine.” 


“Oh, so so—mostly 


CwhS OD 
S4p the small son: “ Mother, do we grow from beans, 
because we are called human beans, aren’t we?” 
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NE evening I was invited to tea in a houseboat, one of a line 
moored by the bank of a canal. Each of these boats is supplied 





with electricity from the shore and their twinkling lights are like 
lamps along the street. Fresh water is also laid on in pipes from 


the shore. 


At one end of the boat was a “ garden” with heaps of flowers 
growing in pots. A rustic table and a garden seat. completed the 


country illusion. 


After tea in the garden we went into the drawing-room, and when 
the curtains were drawn and the electric light switched on, the 
“house” was as cosy as any on land. This is a good way of 


tackling the housing problem. 


An Irishman in Amsterdam 


R. M. FOX 


GREAT part of Amsterdam is 
built over a swamp on wooden 
piles driven into the mud. 

Everywhere there are canals and the 
inhabitants may watch from their 
ground-floor windows the barges go 
by in the middle of the street. 

Houses are built high and narrow, 
with many storeys, for land is scarce 
and often the canals wash against 
their walls. 

In the busy parts of the city 
the streets are narrow and pedes- 
trians go up one side of the pave- 
ment and down the other. This rule 
is enforced by sword-clad police, one 
of whom waved me on to my proper 
side when I moved the wrong way. 

From the gable of each house juts 
an iron girder with a hook attached, 
and this is used to hoist up furniture 
to the top windows. The stairs are 
too steep and narrow to take up 
bulky articles. 

If a visitor calls on the people 
living upstairs and they decide to 


Condensed from the 


admit him, a-rope is jerked, which 
operation opens the street door. 


JN the centre of the city is Vondel 

Park, named after a famous 
Dutch writer—a contemporary of 
Shakespearc—whose statue stands in 
the park. 

Vondel, who belonged to a family 
of tanners, achieved distinction 
through his poems and plays. 

When he tried to join the coterie 
of writers and artists, he was refused 
admission because of his humble 
origin. When he enquired what the 
test of admission was, the President 
sneeringly answered that one had to 
make up a rhyme on the spur of the 
moment. 

Whereupon the President im- 
provised an insulting couplet. Vondel 
promptly replied with verses so apt 
that the other poets present success- 
fully demanded his admission. 

As I entered the park I saw an 
unending column of cyclists, ten oF 
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twelve abreast, going through the 
gates almost at a walking pace. 

I noticed, too, that as the children 
ran about the park the ground shook 
as if it were a wooden platform, for 
it had a foundation of piles. 


[Is the mornings the Dutch house- 

wife begins her cleaning chores. 
Carpets are shaken from high 
windows, mattresses and bedding are 
hung out to get sun and air. Then, 
with hose pipes and pails, the women 
wash the fronts of their houses and 
the adjoining pavements. 

The interiors of the houses are 
kept spotless, with household utensils 
gleaming in neat rows. No wonder 
the old Dutch painters loved to paint 
their kitchens. 

Enthusiasm for colour runs high. 
Even the house shutters are bright 
with gay, contrasting shades. In the 
centre of the Rembrandt Plein—a 
great square—is a copper-coloured 
statue of the eminent painter. 

On each side of this square are 
restaurants and cafés, with hundreds 
of chairs on the pavement in front, 
where the citizens love to sit on 
sunny evenings, listening to a brass 
band. 

Running from the Rembrandt 
Plein is the Kalverstratt, a street of 
cafés where one can hear the music 
of violins issuing from the interiors 
and see the electric lamps with shades 
of blue, yellow and green looking like 
gigantic butterflies hovering in the 
dusk. 
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E men of Amsterdam are stolid 

and businesslike. The younger 
women are sturdy and athletic. In 
the city they follow cosmopolitan 
fashions, but sometimes an old lady 
comes along with a tight-fitting metal 
head-dress, gleaming like silver or 
gold under its lace covering. 

People who come in from the sur- 
rounding country are like the Dutch 
men and women of the picture post- 
cards. Tall Marken fishermen in 
enormous breeches, wooden sabots 
and red flannel shirts bring in pails 
of eels or herring, fastened to a yoke 
that fits over their shoulders. 

A group of Volendamers may be 
seen doing their town shopping, the 
men in wide, shapeless trousers 
which sweep the ground, the women 
and girls in winged lace caps, close- 
fitting bodice and a treble row of 
bright red coral beads circling their 
throats. 

Amsterdam was the centre of the 
diamond industry, but this has been 
moved to Brussels. 


BaArces take the place of the 

gondolas which are so attractive 
in Venice. Yet, perhaps, these barges 
are more suited to the stolid Dutch- 
men. 

In the dusk of the evening, when 
the shadows of the high buildings 
fall on the waters and the lights of 
the canal traffic twinkle, the scene is 
restful and pleasant in this country 
where they add to their territory by 
rescuing the land from the sea. 


& 


BANK 1s where they lend you an umbrella in fair weather 
and ask for it back again when it begins to rain. 
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Leonie, the bride of Lieut. fohn Leslie, of the Grenadier 
Guards, was the youngest daughter of the fabulous Leonard 





Jerome, of Wall Street, who made and lost three fortunes. 
He founded the Fockey Club of America and sailed the 
Atlantic in the first ocean yacht races. 
American to the core, he was not a little hurt that his three 
beautiful daughters married “ Englishmen”. But before 
he died in 1891 his grandchildren were a source of pleasure 
and pride to him. One of them was Winston Leonard 
Spencer-Churchill, son of his daughter, Jennie, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Another was Shane Leslie, son of 
Leonie. The book from which the following extract is 
taken was written by Leonie’s granddaughter. 


American Bride in the 


Big House 


ANITA 


EONIE JEROME married Lieutenant 

John Leslie of the Grenadier 

Guards in Grace Church, New 
York City, in October, 1884. 

The only son of Sir John Leslie 
of Glaslough in Monaghan, and Lady 
Constance Leslie, a frail Victorian 
beauty with a will of iron, Leonie’s 
favourite beau had sneaked across the 
Auantic to push his suit out of view 
of the family. 

“Pink Jack ”, as they called him, 
had seen active service in the 
Egyptian Campaign of 1882 and 
distinguished himself under fire. 
Leonie could not resist the glamour 
of a soldier. 

The happy couple sailed away to 
England. No easy life awaited that 
unsuspecting “bride with large 
brown eyes and a lovely smile ”. The 


Condensed from The Fabulous Leonard Jerome (London: Hutchinson. 21/-) 


LESLIE 


Leslies were sore displeased. What 
was New York society? 


[_2ONIE’s husband resumed _ his 

military career. In those days 
soldicring in the regiments of Her 
Majesty’s Guards consisted chiefly of 
horse sports. Officers were supposed 
to hunt regularly with a view to 
training their eye when chasing 
enemy cross-country; they also rode 
steeplechases to show how they could 
lead a charge and polo was becoming 
a fashionable super-expensive game. 
Occasionally Lieutenant Leslie went 
to camp or led his troops out on 
manoeuvres. 

John Leslie’s father had been a 
Member of Parliament until defeated 
by Parnell’s secretary, Tim Healy. 
Then he withdrew from Irish politics 
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for ever, and did not expect his son 
to take up the cudgels. 

A charming fellow with blue eyes, 
pink cheeks and fair hair, Leonie’s 
husband belonged to a “ caste” and 
had been brought up according to 
the caste system. Educated at Eton 
and entered into the Guards, he was 
not really expected to do very much 
except enjoy himself, marry a nice 
girl chosen by his parents, and 
eventually inherit large Irish estates. 

In the eyes of New York society, 
Leonie had made a smart match with 
a nice-looking Grenadier, with a 
huge romantic place somewhere in 
the background, he was rich and the 
son of a baronet—whatever that 
might be. 

No guess could have been made at 
the responsibilities attendant on 
marrying an elder son of landed 
gentry, in Ireland. The management 
of thousands of acres of farmland, 
forest and bog in a country where 
the peasantry were approaching revo- 
lution had been left out of the cur- 
riculum, 


Sir Joun and Lady Constance 

retreated to Ireland and did not 
receive their daughter-in-law on her 
arrival in London. She was merely 
sent to tea to be “ vetted” by Miss 
Julia and Miss Emily Leslie, two 
maiden aunts who lived together in 
Bourdon House, off Berkeley Square. 

Julia reported severely on her hair- 
do, complaining that she had no 
fringe. But this was counteracted by 
kindly, music-loving Emily, who dis- 
covered Leonie’s knowledge of com- 
position. 

The Leslies unbent sufficiently to 
send a summons to the young couple 


DIGEST 





to spend Christmas at Glaslough. 
They arrived one rough winter’s 
night in the big stone hall hung with 
antlers and decaying armour. 

Little Clive Leslie, Jack’s fifteen- 
year-old sister, ran down the stairs 
and stopped dead at the “ lovely lady 
in the Hall. Leonie was standing 
there alone looking very slim in a 
tight-fitting grey dress with a big 
bunch of violets pinned to the neck. 
She looked more elegant than anyone 
I had ever seen.” 


E week’s visit passed quietly. 
Lady Constance could find 
nothing to criticise in her new 
daughter-in-law. By January 1, 
Leonie was baci. in London picking 
up threads with which to weave a life 
of her own. Pink Jack was absent- 
minded. He missed parades and, hav- 
ing arranged to take his wife out to 
lunch, forgot, and left her standing 
on the doorstep! Such incidents 
loomed large in her first months of 
marriage. 
In February, the Leslies returned 
to town and on the 14th Jack is 
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Timely Words That Helped 


HEN Leonard Jerome returned to America in 1888, after a month 

spent almost entirely in the proximity of Leonie and Yack, he 
wrote his daughter a tactful letter. In the fashionable worlds of New 
York and Paris, only the worldly endowments of Lieutenant Leslie 
were emphasised : he was good-looking, rich, and a baronetcy would 
come his way. Lucky young man! Probably conceited, thought the 
envious. 

Leonard’s vision was more acute. Fack’s pink cheeks, which red- 
dened so easily, his blue boyish eyes and old-fashioned courtesy hid 
a painful shyness, which was in no way being dispelled by his 
irrepressible, scintillating wife. 

Leonie was at that time so full of vitality and joie de vivre that 
she had not time to notice the effect on a husband consistently forced 
to take second place. Leonie “ made parties go”. She was inundated 
yack invitations which added almost as an afterthought, “ and bring 

ack, too”. 

Only Mr. Jerome noticed his discomfort. Leonie kept her father’s 
letter all her life, taking it out to read over whenever she might have 
thoughtlessly dominated an evening. She showed it to me once. I 
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remember the last sentence : 


never be able to forget. . 


years of happiness. 


. 4444466 


asked after coming off guard to bring 
his bride to Stratford House to be 
reinspected in a London setting. 

“ Dreadfully out of spirits,” writes 
poor Leonie in her diary. “ After 
lunch Lady Constance receives us. 
Children all in the next room. Very 
formal and stiff. Then they come in, 
we sit in a row and discuss the war. 
I talk to the governess, etc. So dull 
and tiresome.” Lady Constance had 
“an awful temper ”, 

Stratford House, the London resi- 
dence of Sir John, was a nobly pro- 
portioned Georgian edifice, with 








“Do not forget that you have married a very amiable and 
gallant gentleman who will never show when his feelings are 
hurt, but who will be unable to forget the slights of society, 
when it is made apparent that you are more wanted than him. 
It wiil rankle in the future. A man may say nothing, but he will 


” 


These timely words helped an uneven match to culminate in long 


—ANITA LESLIE. 
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splendid drawing-rooms and no sani- 
tation. The Irish staff were brought 
over from County Monaghan. 


WHENEVER summoned there Leonie 
arrived trembling with nervous 
indignation, but she determined to 
show no emotion and to put the 
Leslies in their place. Soon Sir John, 
who had known Chopin, Rossini and 
Mendelssohn, appreciated her touch 
on his piano—that Broadwood Grand 
on which the great Anton Rubenstein 
also came to play. 
Lady Constance thawed slightly. 
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It seemed exceeding strange that a 
“Colonial ” with that questionable 
Second Empire and barbaric New 
York as a background, should play 





so much better than her own 
daughters. 
For a time the vivacious and 


hitherto spoilt American bride re- 
coiled in amazement from so grim a 
welcome. Then she proceeded to 
write cheerful letters to her father 
describing Lady Constance’s efforts 
to entertain writers and musicians in 
the midst of a dull frumpy Victorian 
society. 

“The dear kind fat Duchess of 
Teck and her dear sweet thoughtful 
daughter Mary” (later Queen Mary) 
often visited Stratford House, which, 
straitlaced and formal as it may have 
seemed to Leonie, did present a 
curious artistic oasis for royalty, 

Old John Leslie, who could 
already speak of three reigns and 
would see five, treated Leonie with 
kindness from the start, for his sixty- 
five years made it hard for him to 
remember anything for long, even 
the fact that an American daughter- 
in-law must be “ severely trained to 
English ways ”. 


"THE months Leonie spent in London 

were easier than those which had 
to be devoted to amusing her 
mother-in-law in an Irish country 
home. Amidst the accumulated pos- 
sessions of three Leonie 
would sit down at the drawing-room 
piano, stare out at the lake with its 
grey melancholy, its brooding magic 


centuries, 
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of an untouched world, and attempt 
to keep up her practising. Sir John 
bought her a superb piano and 
begged her to play Mendelssohn 
while he looked out at the mists, but 
her mother-in-law would not allow 
the necessary grind. 

When a few bars needed constant 
repetition, Lady Constance bringing 
her embroidery and settling into a 
chair nearby inevitably purred: 
“Now, dear, play me that pretty 
piece you do know.” Leonie, by 
nature a perfectionist, would weep 
with exasperation. 


WHeEN in a huff Lady Constance 

would drive off in her carriage 
through the lonely countryside dis- 
tribuiting cold pudding to the 
peasantry. 

The long-drawn-out meals in the 
Castle Leslie dining-room, hung with 
family portraits, must have become 
insufferable. Happily, dear old Sir 
John was growing deaf. Lady 
Constance had devised an enormous 
centre-piece of flowers for her 
dinner-table. This she spoke of as 
“un cache-mari”’. “After thirty years 
of marriage,” she said, “ one simply 
cannot the same face chewing 
every day.” 

Doubtless it was a relief when the 
time came to close down the Irish 
country home, and ship horses, car- 
riages and servants to London for 
the season. Leonie could then lead 
an independent existence and she be- 
came one of the most-sought-after 
young women in English society. 
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[DEPRESSION means we must do without a few things our 


grandparents never dreamed about. 




















“Tl have the money for ye tonight,” said Callahan 


A Motley Crew of Bellmen 





HERE were two Callaghans in 
"T the copper camp at Butte, Mon- 

tana, at the turn of the century. 
Although they spelled their names 
differently, they were both men of 
note in a city of notables. 

The Reverend Father J. J. Cal- 
laghan was a kindly Catholic priest 
who won the hearts of high and low 
in the town by his charitable acts. 
The other was an irresponsible but 
lovable character who brought many 
a smile to the old town. He was 
known as “Callahan the Bum”. 

Father J. J. Callaghan lived with 
and for the poorer people of the 
mining city and erected his church 
among the hovels of the East Side. 
le was a friend of the homeless, the 
sinner, the drifter and the derelict. 
Although an advocate of total abstin- 
from liquor, he was never 
known to refuse a shaky alcoholic 
the price of an eye-opener. 


ence 


WHEN he was not in one of the two 

jails, Callahan’s booming voice 
could be heard in one or another of 
the cheaper saloons which dotted the 
business district. 

No ordinary bum was Callahan. 
He had an education, and a good 
one. He could quote Shakespeare 
with ease. Rumour had it that he 
had once studied for the priesthood. 
But as some said, “the curse of the 
hard liquor was on him”. 
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Condensed from Copper Camp (New York : Hastings House) 





IS is a story of the early days 

of the fabulous mining town 
of Butte, Montana, the town that 
produces one-third of United 
States’ copper, that fathered the 
incredible Anaconda and Spec- 
tator mines, that constantly made 
the front pages of the news- 
papers for its riots and brawls. 











He drifted from saloon to saloon 
begging drink. Whenever he accu- 
mulated a load too great for even 
Callahan to carry, some bartender 
would call up the police wagon, and 
Callahan would again be carted off 
to jail. 

It was the summer of 1901. The 
weather was extremely warm. Cal- 
lahan had a five-dollar bill and was 
“buying for the house” at Jerry 
Mullins’ place. Callahan, when in 
the money, was generous; he was in- 
structing Jerry to fill them up again. 


T this instant a salesman came 

through the swinging doors that 
served as an entrance to the resort. 
Callahan was standing at the front 
end of the bar and received the full 
impact of one of the doors. 

The stranger apologised. Callahan, 
however, wasn’t so easily appeased. 
Swinging from the vicinity of the 
floor, he hit the salesman full on the 
button, knocking him into the saw- 
dust. A frantic bartender called the 
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police and Callahan was once more 
on his way to the city hall. 

The next morning Police Judge 
Boyle summed up the charges. 

“There was no excuse for your 
hitting the man,” said the judge. 
“You admit yourself, he begged 
your pardon after he accidentally hit 
you with the door.” 

Callahan drew himself up and in 
dramatic tones answered: “Yes, 
Your Honour, but that’s one time 
the pardon came too late!” 

So amused was Judge Boyle that 
he dismissed Callahan with a warn- 
ing. 


"THEY were erecting the new church, 

and Father Callaghan was having 
trouble making ends meet. The 
church was nearly completed and 
there was as yet no bell, nor were 
there funds to buy one. 

Walking through the business dis- 
trict one day the priest ran into Cal- 
lahan. At once, as was his practice, 
the latter put the touch on the priest. 
Father Callaghan dug into his 
meagre funds and came forth with a 
dime and a nickel. 

“Thank you a thousand times, 
Father,” said Callahan. “This will 
fix me up and I'll quit the drinkin’ 
and get a job at the Anaconda first 
thing tomorrow. But what is it that 
makes ye look so mournful?” 

Father Callaghan tald Callahan the 
Bum of his predicament and the 
hard time he was having to raise the 
money for the bell. 

“Is that all that’s botherin’ ye?” 
sympathised Callahan. “A mere 200 
dollars, is it? Think no further of it, 


Father. Ill go out this afternoon and 
Pil bum that much for ye, and [ll 
have the money for ye tonight.” 

Father Callaghan smiled sadly and 
went on his way. 


ALLAHAN the Bum purchased his 

“mornin’s mornin’” and set to 
work. Into every saloon in the busi- 
ness district he travelled. To every 
bum and derelict he met he explained 
Father Callaghan’s plight. By noon 
he had nearly a hundred underworld 
characters lined up. 

Then he turned them loose with 
instructions to collect in the high- 
ways and byways of the camp, and 
“make damn sure you account for 
every penny collected ”. 

What a motley crew were bent on 
this mission of charity! Into every 
saloon, rooming house, gambling 
joint, shack and hovel they travelled, 
and the money began rolling in. 

By 11 o'clock that evening the 
drive had gone over the top.and con- 
siderably more than 200 dollars had 
been collected. 


LL the money was turned over to 

Callahan the Bum. Around mid- 
night he aroused the priest from his 
bed and turned over the sackful of 
bills and coins. 

“Here’s your bell, Father,” he told 
the astonished priest. “ Don’t let any- 
one ever tell ye that Callahan the 
Bum forgets a friend. Say a few 
prayers for me and the rest of the 
lads when ye ring the bell on Sun- 
day mornin’s—the Lord knows a 
prayer or two wouldn’t hurt any of 
us a bit.” 
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Men, Women and Marriage 





So Swift Thy Bloom! 


{E CONVERSATION WAS’ ABOUT 

women, and Aer Lingus hostesses 
in particular. We had been reading 
about their quarrel with a ruling that 
the girls must stop flying after seven 
years, 

The hostesses thought that the 
official reason—medical advice—was 
a nice way of telling them: “ After 
seven years you are losing your 
glamour.” 

Well, I think it’s true that if a girl 
becomes an air hostess at twenty-one, 
by the age of twenty-eight she is 
losing that something special that a 
young girl has. 

A woman of twenty-eight, of 
thirty-eight, or forty-eight, for that 
matter, may be fascinating. Her con- 
versation, charm, experience may 
make her a soul-mate. But a girl 
under twenty-eight has a bloom, a 
grace, an attraction which makes up 
for almost anything. 

—WILLIAM Hickey in the Daily 
Express. 


Kiss Bans 
AWS FORBIDDING CASUAL KISSING 
go back into the ages. The old 
Semitic tribes were firm about it. In 
ancient Rome there were complicated 
legal regulations about whom you 
might kiss, and how, and in what 
circumstances. The Grecks, the 
Chinese and the Phoenicians had kiss- 
ing laws. 
Parts of America are “ anti-kiss ” 
also. They don’t allow it in Cleve- 


land, Ohio; and in Baltimore there 
existed for some time a United 
Domestic Workers’ Union, one of 
whose principles was to stop infatu- 
ated employers kissing pretty par- 
lour maids. 

The Japanese, again, take a poor 
view of kissing, and you can get six 
months or a £50 fine for kissing in 
public, Young people can catch it 
hot, too, for doing the same thing in 
Russia. 

Ironically enough, in Brittany, 
which is one of the great mistletoe- 
growing areas, it is illegal to kiss ex- 
cept “in private ”, and this applies to 
married couples and relatives. 

—H. V. 


Says an Englishman... 


Why Is iT THAT IRISH GIRLS HAVE 

so much more natural beauty and 
are so much fresher and neater in 
appearance than their English sisters? 

Staying at an English Midlands 
hotel recently, I was delightfully im- 
pressed by a young Irish waitress. 
Her figure was perfect. She didn’t 
wear a trace of make-up, yet her 
complexion was like milk and roses. 
One other thing that struck me was 
the fact that she had no use for Eng- 
lish boys. 

“Och,” said she, “ they’re no good 
to a girl. I'll be going away back to 
Tipperary soon to marry a farmer’s 
son.” 

—C. G. CorFieLp in the Weekend 

Mail, 
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How a Clareman won the title of “ the bravest man in the 
London Police Force” 


The Case of the White 


Policeman 


PATRICK CLANCY 


LEFT County Clare in 1906 and 
I joined the London Metropolitan 

Police at Epsom, On my first time 
out on night-duty I was posted to 
“8” Beat. 

My beat was a lonely, windswept 
district, right on the edge of Epsom 
Common, where several burglaries 
had taken place a short time before. 
They were believed to have been 
done by the same man. 

With a dry grin, I heard the Ser- 
geant say: “Look after the haunted 
house, Clancy. The owner is on 
holidays.” 

The haunted house was on my 
beat—a lonely, rambling old house 
which, on this rough autumn night, 
looked sinister enough to scare a bat- 
talion of policemen. 


[? was 1 am, when I reached it. A 

brisk wind was blowing, and the 
moon was sheltering behind the 
clouds. 

As I stood at the entrance of the 
drive, I felt reluctant to walk through 
those dark trees to the haunted 
house, miles from anywhere. 

With a jerk I straightened up. My 
duty was clear. Burglary and house- 
breaking had taken place; it was not 
safe to leave anything to chance, If 


Condensed from the Evening Herald. 


there is a ghost, I would arrest that, 
too, I grinned to myself. 

I started to walk along the grass 
verge of the drive, towards the black 
outline of the house. Suddenly | 
froze. There was a light flickering 
from one of the upstair windows 

My body was motionless, but my 
mind was quickly deciding what to 
do. “It might be a housebreaker. It 
might be a gang; it might be—the 
ghost.” 

Assistance was out of the question; 
the nearest telephone was two miles 
away. The flickering light—probably 
a candle—was now moving from 
room to room. 


CREPT around the house. All the 

ground-floor windows and doo! 
were locked, but it was possible to 
get on to the old gabled roof by 
climbing the ivy. 

A dozen times the ivy threatened 
to tear away and fall. A drain-pipe, 
by which I had hoped to complete 
my climb, became more of an 
obstruction than a help. But, at last, 
I lay on the roof, and looked down. 
I could not see the light from this 
position, although the night was as 
black as pitch. 

By the light of my torch I saw a 
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THE CASE OF THE 


glass skylight a little farther along 
the roof. I edged my way along the 
guttering, and reached out. 

To my relief the skylight was not 
locked. I opened it. I paused, and 
listened intently, but could not hear 
any noise below, or from the other 


rooms. 


SLowry, I let myself down through 

the opening, into the darkness 
beneath. I let my weight gently on 
to the floor and looked round. Next 
moment there was a terrible crack 
and I felt myself falling. ... 

I sat up to find myself covered in 
white plaster. My blue uniform was 
pure white. The room was lit by a 
flickering candle, which cast a yellow 
glow on the dark furniture, and was 
reflected on dim portraits hanging on 
the walls. 

There was a dark bundle lying in 
the centre of the room. I raised my- 
self up and staggered towards it. My 
knees felt weak as I was drawn 
towards it by some irresistible force. 
Then, as I bent over it, a cold sweat 
broke out all over me. 

The bundle was the body of a 
man. It was still warm. On the man’s 
face was an expression of the utmost 
terror. It brought home to me the 
horror of my position. 

There I was, with a corpse, in a 
haunted house, in the middle of the 
night, far away from any person. But 
my training stood to me. 


WHITE POLICEMAN 





Was he from Leix ? 
SHE wanted that certain type, 

“ Dignified, kind, with a pipe.” 
So it happened that summer 
That she married the plumber. 








‘THE police believed that the dead 

man, who was probably respon- 
sible for numerous offences in the 
district, must have known of rhe 
rumour about the “haunted house”, 
but either he ignored them or his 
avarice was too great. 

He was believed to have gained 
entry to the house by the use of 
skeleton keys, found in his posses- 
sion, when his body was searched. 

When I entered the house through 
the loft, the decaying timbers were 
unable to bear my weight, and I 
dropped into the room below, in 
which the burglar was working. 


HE sudden appearance of a white 
figure coming through the ceiling 

was too much of a shock for the mar. 
His death was due to heart failc:e, 
accelerated by the shock. 

At the inquest I was highly com- 
mended by the Coroner for courage 
and devotion to duty by capturing a 
man who was badly wanted for 
crimes all over London. The Coroner 
also added: “ You are a credit to the 
Police Force. You displayed remark- 
able courage.” 


® 


‘Too many girls who consider themselves the cream of 
society have a habit of coming in with the milkman. 


IVE a little mark for thoughtfulness to the bride who 


copies the recipe of her wedding cake. 
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Gangsters’ threats did not scare this Cork giant 


King of the Wrestlers 


GERALD EGAN 


HE world might never have 

heard of Danno Mahony if 

Doctor Patrick O’Callaghan had 
not won the hammer-throwing 
championship of the Los Angeles 
Olympic Games in 1932. 

Shortly after the doctor’s 
triumphant return, Paul Bowser, 
America’s ace wrestling promoter, 
despatched his talent scout, Jack 
McGrath, to Ireland. 


McGratu had a 100,000-dollar con- 
tract with which he hoped to 
entice O’Callaghan to become a pro- 
fessional wrestler, but as he told 
me: “There was nothin’ doin’. The 
doctor preferred pills to punches.” 

It was a chance conversation in the 
bar of a Cork hotel that led to 
McGrath’s discovery of Mahony. 
After three months’ training in 
London, Mahony won six bouts in 
succession against the best grapplers 
in England. 

McGrath, delighted, got Danno to 
sign the 100,000-dollar contract. 
After that the pair went to New 
York, where I met Danno for the 
first time in the early spring of 1935. 


AFTER winning his first few bouts 

Mahony became the idol of the 
New York Irish. When Danno 
cleaned up all the opposition in and 
around New York, he and 


his 
manager moved to Boston, where 








most of the world wrestling cham- 
pionship contests are held. 

In a short time he became a 
bigger money-spinner than Jim 
Lundos, the Golden Greek, who 
held the world title. He packed every 
arena in which he performed. Realis- 
ing that the Gael was even more 
golden than the Greek, Bowser de- 
cided to match them for the premier 
crown. 


Ts brought a how! of dissent from 

all the other leading contenders 
who claimed to have priority for a 
title shot with Lundos, 

While this hubbub was flourishing 
the Corkman did what no other con- 
tender ever dreamed of doing: He 
refused the championship contest. In- 


Condensed from the Empire News 
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O’ Neale—‘‘The Fable Painter ”’ 


NE of the most distinguished yet elusive figures in the 

history of English ceramic art ts fefferyes Hamett 
O’Neale, “ the fable painter”, six of whose pieces, all from 
the Chelsea factory, were sold at Christie's, London, last 
February. 

Among them was a teapot, typical of O’Neale’s work, 
painted in colour with the fable of the horse and the ass, 
and marked with the raised anchor that means that it must 
have been made and painted early in the 1750s, when 
O’Neale was little more than a youth. 

How much a week would such a craftsman be worth to- 
day? The speculation is prompted by the letter quoted in 
Major Tapp’s book on the artist, from Wedgwood (who 





painter . 





employed O’Neale in 1770) to Bentley: 

“ Three Guineas per week is great wages for a china 
. . Giving Mr. O’Neale the wages he talks of 
would have a much worse effect upon our painters... . 


» 


—Sunday Times. 
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stead, he insisted on coming to grips 
with Ernie Dusek, principal of the 
rowdy family of wrestlers. 

When the news got around that 
Bowser had made the match, the 
wise guys shook their heads. One of 
them ’phoned me to say: “ Why the 
heck did you let your pal go in with 
Dusek? There won’t be anything of 
him left when that savage finishes 
with him.” 

Certainly the rugged Dusek had 
been responsible for the curtailment 
of many a promising career. 


Bjoston GARDEN was packed the 
night the young Irish hero went 
to the centre of the ring to meet the 
swaggering Dusek. Just as the referee 
was giving them their instructions, 
Danno spoke to his opponent. 

“I gave up a title chance just to 
meet you first,” he said sternly. “I 
didn’t mind you objecting to me get- 
ting a title chance, but when you 


said all these nasty things about me, 
I decided to get you first.” 

With that Danno crushed Dusek’s 
hand as if it were made of wool. 
Roughhouse Dusek was unable to 
speak with the pain. From then on 
he was in much more pain as Danno 
gave him the slow treatment. 

He picked him up and banged him 
down till “the ring’s meanest man ” 
looked like a discarded paper doll. 
Finally, when he figured he had got 
his revenge, Danno introduced his 
Irish Whip for the first time. He 
threw Dusek to the ropes and then 
fired him over his head so hard that 
the famous bad man had to be 
carried from the ring. 


DANNO later crushed Lundos to win 

the world title. But still he had 
his detractors. While he was on a 
state-to-state tour some promoters 
billed Ed Don George as world title- 
holder. When Danno returned to 
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Boston he was matched with big Ed 
to clear up the world-title position. 

The bout got#so interesting that 
the mob men moved in and placed 
thousands on Don George to win. 
Then they got busy with their tele- 
phones and threatened Danno with 
“heavy lead” if he dared to try to 
defeat their betting favourite. 

I was the most relieved person in 
Boston when, the day before the 
contest, I heard that my friend 
Jimmy Braddock, then the world- 
heavyweight boxing champion, was 
to be the referee. 

I told him of the threats when he 
arrived in Boston on the day of the 
match. “ Don’t worry, Gerald,” he 
said. “ Every cop in Boston is Irish, 
and nobody would try anything on a 
fellow whose name is Mahony.” 


j™™y was only partly right. During 
the contest, when Don George 


threw Danno out of the ring, hooli- 
gans threw pepper in the Corkman’s 
eyes as he scrambled back. They also 
tried to prevent him getting back 
before the count. 

But nothing they, or Don George 
could do prevented Danno winning 
the contest which the sportswriters 
called “The Boston blood bath ”. 

When the M.C. told the crowd 


that Danno had won by a kayo, a 
mob of ringside betting boys rushed 
into the ring to attack the new 
champion. 


But they didn’t reckon on Jimmy 
Braddock, The boxing champion 
lashed out with hooks, uppercuts and 
jabs till the canvas was littered with 
unconscious hoodlums whose pepper- 
pots remained unfired. 

The crowd went wild with delight 
to see the boxing champion in action, 
too. It was a night of glory for the 
Irish. 





A MOUNTAINY girl went to see the town doctor. 
“ Doctor,” she said, “do something about granny— 


about her smokin’.” 


“Now, Bessie, don’t you worry about that. Lots of 


women smoke.” 


“I know,” said the girl, “ but granny inhales.” 
“TI still wouldn't fret,” smiled the doc. “ Lots of women 


inhale.” 


“ Yes,” said Bessie, “ but poor granny doesn’t exhale.” 


(CHILDREN are natural mimics—they act like their parents 
in spite of every attempt to teach them good manners. 


"THe most unreliable part of a motor car is frequently 
“the nut” that holds the steering wheel. 

















Three strange tales from Australian folklore 


Brought to the Rope 
by a Dream 


BILL BEATTY 


HAUN CoTr was a farm hand 
S working for William Hayes in the 

Maitland district of New South 
Wales. In the course of time Cott 
was missed from the township, and 
people remarked indifferently that 
his absence appeared to have become 
permanent. 

There had been rumours of gold 
discoveries, and it was thought that 
Cott had gone off to try his luck. 

His disappearance had no interest 
for anybody, until the advent of 
ohn Anthony, who came to live in 
the district some months later. One 
day the newcomer was told casually 
by a local rustic of Cott’s quiet de- 
parture. Anthony had met Hayes and 
remarked on the farmer’s hard and 
cruel face, For some strange reason 
he could not keep his thoughts from 
Cott’s disappearance, 


WEEK later he called on Sergeant 

McLean, of the Maitland police 
force, and told him he had had a 
vivid dream. In the dream Cott told 
him that he had been murdered by 
his employer, Hayes, and revealed 
the exact spot on the farm where his 
body lay buried. 

At first the sergeant roared with 
laughter. Then his merriment turned 


Condensed from Come a-Waltzing Matilda (London : Angus and Robertson. 10/6) 


to anger when Anthony insisted that 
his dream be taken seriously. 

An hour later, Anthony, accom- 
panied by a police trooper, arrived at 
the farm. Though Hayes tried to look 
composed, it was quite evident that 
he was ill at ease. The trooper told 
him that he had authority to dig up 
a certain small patch of peas. Within 
a few minutes the body of Shaun 
Cott, fully clothed, was unearthed. 
Hayes was arrested and charged with 
the murder. 

At the trial he fought hard, de- 
claring that as the result of an argu- 
ment he and Cott had come to blows, 
and that the latter had grasped a 
piece of timber. He averred that in 
self-defence he tapped Cott with a 
shinbone, with no thought of killing 
him. 


ERE the police played their trump 

card. Cott’s skull showed that it 
had been fractured well towards the 
back, proving that Hayes had taken 
his victim by surprise, smashing him 
down from the rear. 

A man then came forward and 
swore that a day or two before his 
disappearance Cott had complained 
that Hayes was humbugging him 
about his wages, and that he had 
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received no money for some time. 
This evidence proved a motive. 

Thus it came about that William 
Hayes went to death—the only man 
in Australia ever brought to the rope 
by a dream. 


Holy Snakes! 


THE original owner of Vaucluse 
House, at Vaucluse, Sydney, was 
Sir Henry Brown Hayes, who was 
sent to Australia as a convict for 
abducting an Irish heiress. 

Sir Henry built Vaucluse House six 
years after he had been sentenced to 
death—a sentence which was later 
commuted to transportation. After 
serving six years’ hard labour, and 
earning his freedom, Sir Henry 
decided to remain in Australia. 

Before his conviction he had been 
a captain in the South Cork Militia 
and a sheriff of County Cork. He was 
a widower, forty years of age, when 
the beautiful Mary Pike, heiress to 
a fortune left her by her father, a 
famous banker, visited Cork. 

Sir Henry was smitten the moment 
he saw the girl. Unfortunately, his 
love was not reciprocated, and to all 
his pleadings she remained indif- 
ferent. 


[\ desperation, Sir Henry abducted 

her and kept her a prisoner for 
eight hours, thinking that surely the 
idea of being kidnapped under such 
romantic circumstances would soften 
the lady’s heart. But it was not so. 
When he produced a minister and a 
wedding-ring she flung the ring at 
him and had a warrant issued for his 
arrest. 


On his new estate near Sydney Sir 


Henry built his home. He was not 
long in Vaucluse before he discovered 
that the district was overrun with 
snakes. The reptiles not only in- 
vaded the house but even made 
themselves at home in the owner’s 
bed. Well, he would put a stop to 
that sort of thing. 

He sent to Ireland for 500 barrels 
of soil. After all, hadn’t Saint Patrick 
driven all the snakes from the 
Emerald Isle so that never more 
would they dare show themselves on 
such sacred soil? 

When the turf arrived he waited 
for the next Saint Patrick’s Day and, 
on that auspicious occasion, had a 
trench six feet wide and two feet 
deep dug right round the house. A 
gang of convicts shovelled the soil 
into it. 


(CURIOUSLY enough, although snakes 

were plentiful in the district for 
years afterwards, Sir Henry was 
never troubled with them again. Not 
one ever attempted to cross the 
magical circle of the Irish earth. 

When excavations were necessary 
recently in the grounds of Vaucluse 
House, workmen unearthed part of 
the trench of Irish sods that had been 
laid round the mansion. 


Amazon of the River 
N the middle of last century, 
Isabella Mary Kelly ruled the 
Manning River district of New South 
Wales with a rod of iron. Few 
records of her remain, but it is 
known she was a sadistic flogger of 
convicts and a ruthless killer of the 
aborigines; even darker deeds have 
been hinted at. 
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The Pleasure of Leisure 


FORESEE the time when human beings, having ceased to 

regard speed as a novelty, will lose much of their taste 
for it. They will still enjoy it in races, for the passion of 
racing can never die; but, reading about the leisurely lives 
of their ancestors, they will begin to envy them and try to 
recover the ancient leisureliness. 

If they buy an aeroplane, they will be more particular 
about it being able to go slow than about it being able to 


In those days an inventor will make his fortune by giving 
the world an aeroplane that can dawdle and hover, so that 7 
the passenger can see almost as much of the country and 


The most popular motor-car will be a car that can crawl 





—ROBERT LynD. 
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Why she chose to lose herself in 


the wilds of a newly-settled outpost 
will never be known, One day, in the 
late 1830's, she came into the little 
township of Dungog and made 
straight to the office of the police 
magistrate, Captain Thomas Cook. 
Without a word of greeting she strode 


up to the magistrate. 

“Pardon me a moment, Miss 
Kelly,” the magistrate replied, “I’m 
showing my new assistant some im- 
portant work.” 


“You have all day and every day 
to attend to your ‘ important ’ work! 
New assistant or old assistant, I won’t 
be put off! My business is this, 
Captain. The blacks are proving 
troublesome. Some of my cattle at 
Brimbin are missing—no doubt the 
blacks have stolen them. I want you 
to send out an armed expedition to 
wipe out every native in the district.” 


‘Miss Kegtty,” answered the 
magistrate, “ your request is too 
ruthless to consider! Moreover, I 


object to your overbearing manner. 


” 





You seem to forget that I 

“TI forget nothing! I demand that 
you send an expedition!” 

“ And I refuse!” 

“Very well. I shall take matters 
into my own hands. By heavens, I 
know how to use a gun, and [’ll see 
to it that my district is free of the 
wretches for all time.” 

As Miss Kelly strode out of the 
room, slamming the door, the 
assistant asked: “ Who is that amaz- 
ing woman?” 


i "THERE'S not much known about 
her history,” replied the magis- 
trate. “ According to reports she was 
engaged to be married to an army 
officer in Dublin. It was to be a big 
social wedding, but on the wedding- 
day the bridegroom failed to arrive 
at the church, It’s said that her jilted 
romance so embittered her that she 
fled from her friends.” 
“When did she arrive here?” 
“Some twenty years ago, It seems 
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that she was in her middle twenties, 
and she came with some thirty 
assigned convict servants.” 

“Then apparently she was given 
her district as a land grant?” 

“Tt’s all very vague. She certainly 
lays claim to a tremendous slice of 
territory. She’s divided it up into two 
huge station properties for cattle and 
horses.” 

“And she runs both properties 
single-handed ?” 

“Yes. She makes her convict ser- 
vants work like slaves. The law states 
that when convicts need punishment 
they must be dealt with by the public 
scourger. But Isabella Kelly defies 
authority. She flogs the convicts her- 
self. Her treatment of them is shock- 
ing. The power of the magistrates is 
confined to the punishment of unruly 
convicts. We have littice, if any, 
authority over their masters.” 


SvuRE enough, Isabella Kelly re- 

turned to Brimbin and, arming 
herself with gun and pistol, slaugh- 
tered the small aborigine population 
camped there. 

One day she set off from Brimbin 
with a consignment of hides and tal- 
low to be sold at Maitland. Two con- 
victs were in charge of the load and 
she accompanied them on horseback. 
On the return trip, as they were 
crossing the range at Wallarobba, 
they were bailed up by a gang of 
bushrangers. They tied Isabella to a 


wheel of the dray, took a pistol from 
her, and stole the £60 she had been 
paid for the hides and tallow. 

When the gang left, Isabeila 
ordered the convicts to set her free. 
She had another pistol concealed in 
her saddle-bag, and she set off after 
the bushrangers. She caught up with 
them after a five-mile chase and 
opened fire, one bullet striking a 
bushranger in the shoulder. Not only 
did she make them return her money, 
but other money they had in their 
possession. 


BY the 1860's, Isabella Kelly was a 

wealthy woman. Brimbin and 
Mount George Stations in the Taree 
district had greatly prospered. Brim- 
bin was located at the head of the 
Dawson River and was used for cattle 
and horses. 

But now there was considerable 
settlement on the Manning, and new- 
comers began to squat on portions of 
the big territory which Miss Kelly 
claimed was her land. Finding that 
she could not scare them away, and 
unwilling to risk the drastic personal 
action that succeeded in the past 
when settlers were few, she invoked 
the aid of law. 

That settled her, It was found she 
had no proof that any land grants 
had been made to her. Furthermore, 
she had taken no steps to record her 
title. The terroristic reign of Isabella 
Kelly was over. 
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LOVE doesn’t really make the world go around, but it 
sometimes makes you so dizzy it seems that way. 


ALTHOUGH the cost of wheat may be reduced, wild oats 
always maintain their price. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Grand Old Man lost many friends in Ireland because 
of the Parnell tragedy, but he kept on pressing for the 
cause he truly believed in 


Have We Been Fair to 
Gladstone ? 


A 





Wis" cutting down a tree in 
his Hawarden estate, on De- 
cember 1, 1866, Gladstone was 
notified by telegram that Queen Vic- 
toria’s secretary was on his way to 
see him. 

The general election, just con- 
cluded, had been a triumph for the 
Liberals, and Gladstone, as Party 
leader, was due to. interview that 
sovereign to whom, despite his loyal 
service, he was a “ pet hate ”. 

Sir Philip Magnus, in Gladstone 
(John Murray, 28/-), tells of the 
great man’s reaction to that fateful 
telegram :— 

“Very significant,” was Glad- 
stone’s comment, as he took up the 
axe and resumed his attack on the 
tree. After a few minutes he ceased 
and, resting on the handle of the 
axe, he exclaimed to his guest, the 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, in a voice of 
deep earnestness: “ My mission is 
to pacify Ireland.” He then turned 
once more to the tree and said not 
another word until it was down. 


G4DSTONE was not popular in Ire- 

land because, in 2853, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he had ex- 
tended to this country the income- 
tax. When he formed his Govern- 
ment in 1868, he had no deep know- 
ledge of the Irish problem; nor had 


v 


he ever set foot in that country. Yet 
he appeared to have had some pre- 
monition that his life was to be 
linked up with Ireland’s destiny. 

For some twenty years previous to 
1868, Gladstone had had an Irish 
vent in the volcano of his mind— 
ever since, in 1845, he dined in Paris 
with the French historian, F. P. G. 
Guizot, when 

In the course of a single memor- 
able conversation, the Frenchman 
impressed Gladstone’s mind so 
strongly with the view which many 
foreigners took of England’s treat- 
ment of Ireland, that a minor but 
distinct earthquake shock was 
registered in Gladstone’s mind. 

Twenty-seven years afterwards, he 

told Guizot that he had never been 

able to forget that conversation. 

For more than twenty years that 
vent remained sealed—until the year 
1868 gave Gladstone the power and 
opportunity to open it. 

For the tenacity with which he 
fathered Bills on Irish Land Reform 
and Home Rule, Gladstone was all 
but ostracised by English society, in- 
cluding the Queen, the House of 
Lords and all good Tories. 


WHEN, as a result of secret negotia- 
tions with Parnell, the Irish 
leader was released from Kilmain- 
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The “ Patriotic ’’ Cow 


‘Tue Liberal Government was hardly formed (in 1882) when the 

Prime Minister’s career was nearly ended by a wild heifer which 
had escaped into his park at Hawarden. 

Gladstone was taking a solitary stroll when the brute saw him 
and attacked him. It knocked him down and stood over him. Bru’sed 
and shaken, the Prime Minister retained his presence of mind. He 
lay quiet, pretending to be dead, until the cow’s attention was dis- 


half-way through dinner before 
seemed unwell. He said that he 


the heifer was shot. 





tracted for a moment. He then dodged behind a tree and escaped. 
Returning to the house, the seventy-two-year-old Premier was 


what had happened. He was put to bed at once and bandaged, and 


The Queen wrote a letter of sympathy to Gladstone, who felt the 
effects of the accident for about three weeks. 
elaborate wreath was received at Hawarden, with a card attached: 
“To the memory of the patriotic cow which sacrificed its life in an 
attempt to save Ireland from Home Rule.” 


Mrs. Gladstone noticed that he 
felt stiff and sore, and explained 


A beautiful and 








ham to support, in Parliament, a 
Land Act, Gladstone was accused of 
treason. W. E. Forster resigned from 
the Cabinet in protest and was re- 
placed as Chief Secretary for Ireland 
by Lord Frederick Cavendish, who 
was married to Gladstone’s niece and 
whom Gladstone loved as a son: — 


Lord Frederick was so little 
known to the public that his ap- 
pointment was received with deri- 
sion: but the laughter was swiftly 
hushed, He crossed to Dublin on 
May §, and was stabbed to death 
by terrorists the following afternoon 
while walking in Pheenix Park with 
his permanent secretary, T. H. 
Burke, who was also murdered. 
The terrorists had no idea who 
Lord Frederick was; they killed 
him because he tried to protect his 
companion, whose life they had 
resolved to take. 


Gladstone broke the dreadful news 
to his niece. She described the scene 
in her journal :— 


Uncle William ... his face... 


like a prophet in its look of faith 
and strength came up and 
almost tock me in his arms, and 
his first words were: “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what 
they do.” Then he said to me: 
“ Be assured it will not be in vain,” 
and across all my agony there fell 
a bright ray of hope, and I saw in 
a vision Ireland at peace, and my 
darling’s life-blood accepted as a 
sacrifice fot Christ’s sake, to help 
to bring this to pass. 


[Ns April, 1886, in his seventy- 

seventh year, Gladstone intro- 
duced his first Home Rule Bill in the 
teeth of opposition, even from his 
own Cabinct, two of the Ministers 
resigning :— 

As Gladstone entered the Cham- 
ber at 4.30 p.m., his supporters 
rose in a body to greet the aged 
impresario with round upon round 
of applause. He spoke for three 
hours and a half, and was heard 
throughout with deep and anxious 
attention: “Voice, and strength, 
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and freedom,” he noted, “were 
granted to me in a degree beyond 
what I could have hoped. But 
many a prayer had gone up for me, 
and not, I believe, in vain.” 
The Bill was thrown out at the 
Second Reading :— 

Ninety-three Liberals voted 
against it, and it was thrown cut 
by 343 votes against 313. At about 
2 a.m. on the morning of June 8, 
the grand old man sat down alone 
in his room at the House of Com- 
mons to write an account for the 
Queen. There his friends found 
him, bent, and for the first time 
almest crushed, beneath the weight 
of his burden. 





TE ensuing elections gave the 

Tories and their friends a clear 
majority over Gladstone’s Party and 
the Irish Nationalists. With a sigh of 
relief, the Queen accepted his resig- 
nation and turned to her Unionist 
friends to form a new Government. 

In 1890, however, a thundercloud 
threatened to destroy the Liberal- 
Irish alliance on which Gladstone’s 
hopes depended. Parnell was cited as 
co-respendent in an undefended 
divorce suit brought by Captain 
O’Shea against his wife. The English 
public mind was scandalised. 

Gladstone, pressed ‘hard by his fol- 
lowers, made it clear that Parnell 
should retire, at least for a time, from 
the leadership of the Irish Party. But 
Parnell was re-elected leader in de- 
fiance of public feeling. 

The Irish Party was faced with a 
choice between deposing, at Glad- 
stone’s dictation, the commander 
whom it adored, or sacrificing the 
prospect of Home Rule at the 
moment when its triumph seemed 
at last to be assured. It failed to 





WE BEEN FAIR TO GLADSTONE? gI 


reach a decision, and for that 
reason both disasters were in- 
curred: Parnell was deposed; 
Home Rule was lost; and, in addi- 
tion, the Irish Party was rent by 
debilitating feuds. 


LADSTONE’S second Home Rule 
Bill, which he introduced in 1893, 
during his fourth (and last) Adminis- 
tration, was presented against a back- 
ground of strife. The First Reading 
was passed without division. The 
Second Reading :— 
was carried on the night of 
April 21-22, 1893, by 347 voies to 
304, and when the House went into 
Committee an May 8, the Prime 
Minister took personal charge. He 
yas alert and tireless; he hardly 
ever left the House; like some hero 
in Homer, he gloried in every 
episode of the battle, and his per- 
formance, at the age of eighty- 
three, must be ranked among the 
supreme achievements of his life. 
On the night of September 1-2, the 
Third Reading was carried by 307 to 
267 votes. Then it was the House of 
Lords’ turn. A week later, the Duke 
of Devonshire (formeriy one of 
Gladstone’s supporters) moved the 
Bill’s rejection in the Upper Cham- 
ber and Lord Salisbury wound up 
the debate with these words :— 

If you allow this atrocious, this 
mean, this treacherous revolution 
to pass, you will be untrue to the 
duty which has descended to you 
from a splendid ancestry; you will 
be untrue to your highest tradi- 
tions; you will be untrue to the 
trust that has been bequeathed to 
you from the past; you will be un- 
true to the Empire of England. 
The Lords rejected the Bill by the 

crushing majority of 419 to 41. 





"THE only way to make dreams come true is to wake up. 
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SOLITE SOLES 
D limes the wear! 


Active feet can run through a mint 
of shoe leather, so Clarks give their 
school shoes a special Solite Sole— 
far longer-lived than leather. Supple, 
light and damp-proof—a sole really 
made for long-term wear and tear. 


pus Health { 


‘JUNIOR’. Brown Stout leather insoles,sturdy leather 


This style is 





or black, width fittings 


S 


in child’s sizes 7 to youth’s 54. uppers—and fit keyed to the nature 
Triple-w 


earing Solite shoes. 
33/9 to 44/- 


of children’s growing feet. Measured 


by Clarks Footgauge for length, 
width and girth, with a range of 


width fittings in all hali-sizes. 
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Books and People 





Irish Writers Have No One 
To Talk To! 


“ {T'S A LONELY LIFE, BEING A WRITER 
and living in Ireland,” Frank 
O’Connor said recently. “A man 
doesn’t have many people he can talk 
to about writing. And, you know, 
you can travel around and talk to the 
plain people, the poor, the farmers, 
and you realise you’re listening to 
the best storytellers in the world.” 

One reason for the dearth of young 
authors in Ireland is the lack of any 
stimulation from strong ideals and 
events like the Irish troubles earlier 
in the century, which kept the 
country, and its literature, in a fer- 
ment. The most obvious drawback 
is that there is little market for recent 
work among readers who have a 
curious worship of the dead, and, 
preferably, the dark, dead past. 

Why, one asks, do any writers stay 
on at all? O’Connor had a good Irish 
answer: 

“ Most of my life has been lived in 
Dublin, with the one main object of 
proving to my _ fellow-countrymen 
that I can’t be intimidated. There is 
one advantage, however, to living in 
Ireland as a writer. You find your- 
self writing in universal terms, since 
you don’t have any readers in Ireland 
and you have to write to everybody 
else.” —Newsweek. 


Percy’s Detachment 
PeRcy FRENCH WAS VERY “ IRISH”, 
but he was of the Anglo-Irish 
tradition that sees the country and its 
people with detachment. Failure to 
perceive this has bedevilled succes- 
sive attempts to impersonate him on 
the Irish and English radio, which 


have made him a jaunty little jackeen 
with a rich brogue. 

Placed against the background of 
his tradition, he exhibits much of 
its prodigality of talent, and perhaps 
something of its weaknesses, too. The 
ease, the poise, the sociability of the 
Irishman of his class are there, but 
so is the dignity. He might drift into 
the profession of public entertainer 
on platforms and in drawing-rooms, 
but one did not take liberties with 
Percy French, or in the hearing of 
his friends. 

Engaged to give an entertainment 
in a great house in London’s West 
End, Percy was told that he might 
wait in the hall until his services 
were required. Instead, he found his 
way to the kitchen regions, where 
shrieks of mirth were heard. When 
at last the message came that Mr. 
French might ascend and give his 
entertainment, Mr. French presented 
his compliments—he had given it 
already, in the servants’ hall. 

—R. B. D. FRENCH in Trinity. 


Yeats’s Brogue 

ONCE—ALAS! ONLY ONCE—HEARD 

Yeats read his poems over the 
radio; at the time I was almost 
shocked by his extravagantly broad 
brogue. 

Later, I came to realise that I must 
myself adopt such a brogue in order 
to capture the essence of his poetry’s 
vowel and consonantal music. 

The subtle Irish cadence of the 
Dublin professional classes, a music 
that both Shaw and Joyce were 

(Continued on page 97) 
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A true fairy tale 


Crock 0’ Gold 


HERE is a story in Ireland, old 

as time itself, that if you are 

lucky enough to catch a lepre- 
chaun you can claim a crock of gold 
from him. The fabled treasure is said 
to be buried at the foot of the rain- 
bow, where only the leprechaun can 
locate it. 

The “ Crock 0’ Gold ” is, of course, 
only a figure of speech to represent 
man’s conception of complete happi- 
ness and contentment. Its application 
to a special brand of whiskey is, 
therefore, very appropriate because 
the origin of the distillation of 
whiskey has always been attributed 
to Ireland. 

Indeed, the word “ whiskey ” itself 
is a corruption of the old Gaelic word 
uisge (usque) beatha (baha), meaning 
“the water of life ”. 


DRINKING tastes vary from country 
to country. In order to establish 
an export market in native liquors it 
is of vital importance to cater for the 
tastes of the potential consumer. 
The key question was, how to find 
a blend suitable for the American 
market; one that would lend itself to 
incorporation as chief ingredient in 
the traditional American long drinks 


—whiskey sours, high balls, and so 
on. 

A market research of American 
whiskey tastes was first made and 
then a series of blends were evolved 
here in Ireland. These blends were 
put to consumer tests at Shannon Air- 
port, where reaction was scientifically 
tested. The results were carefully 
examined and a special blend ulti- 
mately achieved, and tested with 
eminently satisfactory results at 
Shannon Airport. 

This blend devised and tested 
specially for the American market 
was christened “ Crock 0’ Gold”. 


‘JHE accuracy of the research at 

Shannon was borne out by the 
Independent Research Organisation 
in the U.S.A., when Crock o’ Gold 
won outright the taste-tests competi- 
tion. 

If careful planning, intelligent 
marketing and vigorous salesmanship 
do not bring success, then the quality 
of “Crock 0’ Gold” certainly will. 
Because Americans usually know a 
good thing when they see it, and 
always when they taste it. 

Here’s Health, then, gentlemen, to 
“Crock o’ Gold ”L 
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According to Cocker ? 


“How much do you want for that big dog ?” 


“ Five pounds, sir.” 


“How much for that small fellow over there, then?” 


“Ten pounds.” 


“ And for that very tiny one?” 


“ Fifteen pounds.” 


The customer looked puzzled, “How much will it cost 


if I don’t buy a dog at all?” 
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Crock o’ Gold 


* 


Special 
light blended 


1 , % Ree 
Irish Whiskey 
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Blended to please the 


American Connoisseur 


distributed throughout the U.S. by 


BACARDI IMPORTS INC,, $95 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, 22 N.Y. 
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Consult your travel agent or call TWA:- 


TRANSWORLD AIRLINES, 44, UPR. O’CONNELL ST., 


DUBLIN. 





PHONE 45651 
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masters of, seemed not to satisfy 
Yeats when he read poetry; instead 
he reverted to the brogue of the 
country people of Sligo, whom he 
had listened to so much in his youth. 
—VIVIAN MERCIER in The 
Commonweal. 


Controversial 

ESLIE Hate, M.P. For OLDHAM, 

Lancashire, is preparing his bio- 
graphy of John Philpott Curran. The 
book will provide ground for contro- 
versy. He has discovered a number 
of things to the discredit of several 
Irish leaders: Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Wolfe Tone, Dan O’Connell, 
and others. 
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In fact, Leslie Hale is developing 
a higher respect for Curran than 
some of the men he defended. But 
his reading of Irish history goes far 
beyond Curran’s period, 

He gave me a graphic account of 
the Invincibles, James Carey and 
“ Skin-the-Goat”, and he told a 
story, which I had not previously 
heard, about the last hours of the 
men who were hanged. The widow 
of one of the victims, Lady Caven- 
dish, gave a crucifix to the con- 
demned men, and the sister of the 
other, Burke, who was a nun, ad- 
ministered to them in the death cell. 

—HucGH Dexarcy, M.P., in 
Reynolds News. 


Povgs is 


THE next (May) issue of Tue IrtsH Dicest will be published on 


April 28th. 
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LS VARIAN & CO. 92 TALBOT St DUBLIN 
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IT WILL REPAY YOU 
TO CONSULT US 


BEFORE RENEWING 
YOUR INSURANCES 
Telephone : 78358-78359-78360 
Telegrams: BRINSURE, DUBLIN. 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


1, 2, 3 Westmoreland St., 
DUBLIN 














